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Grub-Check 


D&P Grub-Check is the original product of its 
kind for destroying Japanese beetle grubs in lawn 
DDT Chlordane, blended 
fertilizer Kills the 
protects the treated area for 


Feeds the turf at 


areas. if contains and 
with 
and other 


years 


organic materials grubs 
msects 
against 


several injury 


the same time 


Ton lots $185 


100 tbs. $11 


XL 36 


Contains every plant food element 
High analysis. Ex 
other 


Scientifically 


balanced. Completely soluble 


ellent as a starter solution for tomatoes and 


flower and vegetable seedlings. Absorbs the 


shock of transplanting shrubs and trees. Use in the 
chids 


gorden and greenhouse. Unexcelled for 


25 ibs. $11 ) Ibs. $19.51 ! Ibs. $36.50 


D&P Rose Dust 


Enjoy roses free of insects and plant diseases 
D&P Rose Dust needed to 
safely and completely protect your lovely roses 
Use it as a dust or spray. Destroys insects Prevents 
mildew and other plant diseases. As- 
lovely blooms 


contains everything 


leaf spots 


sures clean, healthy piants 


$2.00 25 Ibs. $22 


D&P Fruit Spray 


If you grow fruit why not enjoy a clean bountiful 
harvest? D&P Fruit Spray will destroy insects and 
control fungus diseases in one spraying operation 
No need to measure out a half a dozen chemicals 
D&P Fruit Spray is an all-purpose complete spray 
Use it on apples, pears, other fruits and berries 


b. canister 


2 Ibs. $2.65 Case of 12-2 ibs. $29.75 


Prices include shipping costs within 500 miles. 
Manufactured by the makers of D&P Tree Food, Springfood, Japelient, Rotox, D&P Scale Oil, 
DAP Weed Killer, DAP Tomato Dust, and many other fine products for gardeners everywhere 
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D&P Rose Food 


A companion product to D&P Rose Dust. The choice 
of rose lovers for over three decades. The original 
rose food! A complete, carefully balanced food 
containing all the elements needed in correct pro 
portion to nourish and vitalize the entire plant, 
deepen the color and produce a banner crop of 
wonderful blooms 


5 Ibs. $1 25 Ibs. $3 


Dapspray 

Use Dapspray in the garden on flowering plants 
and ornamentals, on vines and trees for excellent 
control of all hard-to-kill beetles, caterpillars, 
leaf miners, thrips, mites, aphids and hosts of pests 
too numerous to mention. Dapspray is economical 
Highly concentrated a little goes a long way 
Use only 2 teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water 


Gallon $17 


50 ibs. $5 100 Ibs. $9 


Quart $4.50 
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srern’s presents THE — . De E-YEAR: 
Rare, Double Flowering ~ 5 


ROSE wie 


(HIBISCUS SYRIACUS) 


Guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks 


Most exquisite ornamental flowering tree! Now Stern’s brings you 
the lovely ROSE of SHARON in exciting new beauty you've never 
seen before. Friends will marvel at it! This entire tree covered with 
hundreds of huge rose-like flowers is an unforgettable sight! Remember 
these are not the ordinary shrub althea—these are magnificent trees, 
one of the loveliest of all flowering trees. Use as an ornamental shade 
tree along walks or near your house; admirers will come to your home 
just to see their magnificent beauty. 

GORGEOUS FLOWERS IN 15 WEEKS—Guaranteed if you plant now 
These big trees have already set flower-buds that will burst into 
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Makes your home a SHOW PLACE” 


These stately ROSE of SHARON trees will add 
considerable value to your home—plus exquisite 
beauty. You will delight in their breath-taking 
abundance of color and blossoms, their cool sum- 
mer shade. Grows 15 feet high .. . blooms con- 
tinuously from July until October. 


Absolute hardy. These amazing trees thrive any- 
where, in any soil. They require almost no care, 


glorious bloom this summer. With every succeeding year you'll enjoy 
these ROSE of SHARON trees more than any 


other tree in your garden. 


LOOK! Huge 


Rose-like flowers 


yet they become more beautiful each year. LAST 
A LIFETIME, Require NO winter protection. 


These are the famous ROSE of SHARON at their glorious best—now the most 
spectacular of all summer and fall flowering trees. Each bloom is like a per- 
fect rose—only bigger. Its many ruffled petals, its breath-taking coloring are 
yours continuously from mid-summer until late fall. Require absolutely no 
special attention. Just plant them and enjoy them. Stern’s ROSE of SHARON 


up to 4 inches across! TREES live a lifetime—a splendid investment for every home-owner. 





Wai ey 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Stern's guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any time you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
promptly. You need not return the plants for refund. 
Breath-taking colors now available 
in Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees 


RADIANT RED-—Hundreds of bright double red flow- 


ers, so profuse they will cause some of the branches to 
droop gracefully. 


SHOCKING PINK- Large flowers with many deli- 


cately curved petals of a rich pink color. An abundant 
bloomer. 


WHITE BANNER -Pure white with a spot of red in 


the center. A double-full blossom. Extremely large and 
very abundant. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept. H ° Geneva, N. Y. 
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BIG TREES guaranteed hardy in coldest sections 
Each $500 3 for $4200 Shipped Express Collect 


Send check or money order. Our supply is limited. 


Order NOW for delivery at proper Spring planting time. 
USE COUPON e MAIL EARLY 
1 STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H ew N. Y. | 


Send me at proper planting time 
Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees. Each tree is “guaranteed to | 
bloom within 15 weeks—or my money back. 


Check Variety 


I [Radiant RED 
[ Shocking PINK ame 


| | |wuite Banner 


i Check Quantity 

[ Jone—$5.00 

| [ ]3 for $12.00 TOWN STATE 
Shipped Express Collect 
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STASSEN introduces 
Your Dutch Uncle who will 


give straight-from-the-shoulder ad- 


vice in this column each month. 


Your Dutch 


Uncle 


suggests the 
unusual 
and charming 


CLIMBING LILY 


"More than just a novelty, | predict that this 
rare chmbing Gloriosa will become very pop- 
ular in American gardens and pique the fancy 
of every cut flower enthusiast. A goodly ship- 
ment of these tubers is arriving now from the 
deep tropics 

“There are tendrils at the end of each leaf to 
provide support for the stems as the plant 
climbs to a height of about four feet. In sum- 
mer and fall, they produce a dozen or more 
flowers in succession. The reflexing petals are 
crimson, and yellow. When cut, they will sug 
gest exciting flower arrangements, their wiry 
stems adapt themselves as corsages as breath- 
taking as any orchid (cut off Stamin) 

“Of the few existing Gloriosa, this Rothschild- 
jana variety is the best. Can be started now in 
greenhouse and outdoors when ground is 
warm again. It thrives in tropical splendor in 
a dry and sunny location. When you dig them 
up.in fall for winter storage you'll likely find 
a V shaped tuber which can be divided into 
two.” 


Large, heavy tuber $1 each postpaid 
3 for $2.75 10 for $8.50 


Send fer New Catalog of STASSEN BULBS 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 








WINDOW SILL SUCCESS 


It’s easy! The window sill green- 
house starts seeds, cuttings, rare 
plants, leaves or bulbs. It comes in a 
green plastic tray with frame and 
see-through plastic cover. All neces- 
sary plant food mixture included. 
All for $2.25. Howard Sales Com- 
pany, 11652-H, Belmont Avenue, 
New Hyde Park, New York. 


“ROSE QUEEN” TRELLIS 


Old Copper Mine Farms announces the new 
non-corrosive aluminum rose trellis. 4 feet 
wide, 6 feet tall, with graceful lines. Comes 
completely assembled at $12.98 each post- 
paid. Order directly from Old Copper Mine 


Farms, Inc., Dept 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 





Box 198, 


WISS ROSE CLIP 


It’s almost human! Reaches, cuts, 
and holds your prized roses Ex- 
tends your reach 18” Eliminates 
stretching for those towering beau- 
ties high on the arbor. Good for 
plants, too. Cuts cleanly with one 
quick snip. Available from Breck’s 
of Boston, 349 Breck Bldg. Boston 
10, Massachusetts. $3.25 postpaid. 





YEWS FOR A LIFE- 
TIME OF BEAUTY 
Voted the best evergreen by the 
American Nurseryman’s Association 





Hatfield Yew 
Hicks Yeu 
© tor Hedg > 


f 


Spreading Yeu 
dations Margin of Plant 





$1.75 per 10 $16.00 per 100 
Well Rooted 
Net less thas re of cach variety. Orders of $3.50 of over Post 
paid. Orders under $5 50 add ag¢ 
Write for aplete list. Directions with every order. No C.O.D 


PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Ave. Milton 86, Mass. 
Specialists in Yews for over 30 years 








PRETTY AS A PICTURE 

Try the new Ridgewood Planter with the 
plastic frame. Open back may be hung 
either vertical or horizontal. Molded entirely 
of lustrex styrene plastic. $1.98 each: Colors 
Chartreuse, Forest Green, Chinese Red, Black, 
White. Polycraft Corporation, Dept. 107, 
810-14 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago 22, Il 
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STERN’S NURSERIES PROUDLY PRESENTS 
A NEW GARDEN MASTERPIECE 


MAN-HIGH 


EYE-LEVE 


GLADIOLUS\ Sy 
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Imported tree-size specimeng® 


5 to 6 FEET ase 


Stern’s brings you another rare garden wonder. Gigantic GLADS— 
giant queens of floral beauty, Truly the most magnificent ever 
grown! 

* + « Imagine towering spikes taller than the average man—with a 
flowering head more than a yard long . 

* + * imagine 22 or more huge flowers on a single stem—each indi- 
vidual floret the size of a saucer, measuring 6 inches in diam- 
eter... each flower the size of a giant Amaryllis... 

* + + imagine a flag-pole spike with eight or more colossal flowers 
open at the same time—with florets so arranged that the spike 
is 8 to 10 inches wide—like a solid wall of brilliant color... 

* + + imagine enjoying weeks of colorful blooms as each bud bursts 
into flowering glory. 

Don’t miss this garden thrill—get these new Stern’s Skyscraper 

varieties for a ‘flower show” garden this summer. 

These rare Gladiolus originally sold for as much as $50.00 for 

a single bulb! Now Stern’s brings you these “best-of-the-show” 

beauties at a price every gardener can afford. We predict that these 

amazing horticultural specimens will some day be featured as cut 
flowers by America’s finest florists at up to $12 a dozen! 


Guaranteed to bloom in 9O days or less— 
or money back. (No need to return plants.) 


So easy to grow, even the beginner can win prizes at flower shows. 
In your garden they are an outstanding spectacle that demands 
attention. In a floral arrangement, they are a “‘living picture” of 
grace and color that cannot be equalled by any other flower. Simply 
plant these Stern’s giants pet 8 than ordinary “Glads’’—about 4-5 
inches deep. This is necessary because their towering height requires 
a firm foundation. Plant in any kind of soil with good drainage. 
Give them maximum sunshine (all day long if possible). Water 


GROWS 5 INCHES IN A SINGLE DAY! 

A Goliath of vitality! You've never seen such vigorous 
growth. On damp, cool summer days you can almost see 
them growing. Small quantities of plant food applied regu- 
larly, plus plenty of water and sun, is all you need for 
sensational prize-winning Glads. 

5 SKYSCRAPER VARIETIES 

for MAN-HIGH, EYE-LEVEL BEAUTY 
1—CREAMY WHITE—A magnificent specimen, produces a huge 
spike covered with flowers. Sensational. 
2—PINK AND ROSE—Rare prize-winners! Tremendous flowers 
opening extremely wide. Very tall and graceful. 
3—YELLOW AND ORANGE—A massive display of dazzling sun- 
rise colors. A Flower Show champion. 
4—SCARLET—King Size flowers. Rich deep color with a velvety 
glow. One of the largest—easily reaches 6 feet. 
5—PURPLE AND LAVENDER—New, most unusual color. 
ing flower—tall and broad. Exquisite. 
Stern’s finest quality—officially rated No. 1 size 
Every Stern's bulb treated INSECT RESISTANT 

Every bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 


3 of each listed above— 15 bulbs....$ $28) 

5 of each listed above— 25 bulbs....$ 5.00/ At 
10 of each listed above— 50 bulbs...$ 9.50 prerearp 
20 of each listed above—100 bulbs....$1 aaa 

Send check or money order. 


Se ee 


An amaz- 


frequently. For a continuous display of exhibition Gladiolus, plant I STERN’S NURSERIES, INC., Dept. H Geneva,N. Y. | 


bulbs at intervals of two weeks. Plant until July 1st. Enjoy a succes- 
sion of exquisite blooms from July until late Fall. 


RUSH ORDER—our supply of these rare bulbs is extremely limited 
RESERVE YOUR SELECTION NOW. We ship Glads just before planting time. 


STERN’S NURSERIES: 


1 wane Stern's MAN-HIGH GLADIOLUS that grow 5 to 6 feet tall. Every 1 


bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 
CHECK QUANTITY 


$3.25 
$5.00 wame__ 
Btuaat $9.50 


|foo sures 18.00 


[—) 3 of each Enclosed is $ 


} 15 Butes 


) 5 of each 
j25 suLes 
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A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT I 


GIANT 


Double 
Camellia-Flowered 


World’s most spectacular flower 
Measures up to 8 inches across 


BLOOMS ALL SUMMER LONG 


Positively breath-taking are these new double Camellia-flow- 
ered hybrids. Their spectacular blooms, from early July until 
late fall, measure up to 8 inches across. More colorful than ever, 
Stern's now offers these exquisite flowers in a wide range of 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM IN 35 WEEKS 


brilliant colors. Their lovely shape is a masterpiece of sym- 
metry. Grow them in shade—where clear bright colors are most 
needed. A most effective cut flower when floated in a shallow 
bowl like a Water Lily—surrounded by its own leaves. 


A Continuous Display from July until frost. For shady locations —in garden, porch or window box 


From early summer until late fall you'll have these exquisite 
flowers of exceptional beauty. Huge blossoms of iridescent red, 
pink, white, rose, yellow and intermediate shades. You've never 
seen such rich and glowing colors—such exquisite shape of 
flower! Don’t wait ‘til it’s too late. Plant this spring! 

These remarkable Stern's BEGONIAS will thrive almost 
without direct sunlight—even where other flowers cannot live. 
They'll brighten dark corners of your garden with spectacular 


Easy to grow! Require little care! 


Easy to grow in a shady location. They cannot stand full sun. For 
longest possible blooming season, we recommend that you start 
Begonias indoors in pots or window boxes in March, Set outdoors 
after all danger of frost has passed. They bloom in clusters of three, 
one large male flower in the center and two smaller female flowers 
on either side. Remove these side buds as soon as they appear. They 
are of inferior character and inhibit the full development of the 
central flower. This disbudding will make an amazing difference in 
the size and beauty of the flower. 
Keep soil moist—keep soil at a high degree of fertility. 


Giant, tuberous-rooted Begonias—Finest grown! 
Groups include these gorgeous colors: 
RED SALMON 
PINK YELLOW 
ORANGE WHITE 
ORDER NOW for immediate delivery 


Send check or money order 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H GENEVA, N. Y. 


@® 1953—Stern'’s Nurseries, Inc. 


color. They are wonderful as potted plants on shady cool 
porches that hardly get any sun. In window boxes on the shaded 
side of your house, their continuous display of huge blossoms 
will glorify your home. Give them plenty of water and they 
will reward you with a color display of amazing brilliance 
right through the hottest summer until actual freezing weather. 
Don’t miss this amazing garden thrill. 


USE ORDER FORM=MAIL TODAY! 


STERN’S NURSERIES Dept.H Geneva, N. Y. 

Yes, I want the world’s most beautiful flowers. Send Giant Camellia- 
Flowered Begonias that are guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks or 
money back. 


[J 6 Bulbs (one of each color) $2.00 





- AMOUNT 
[] 12 Bulbs (twe of each color) $3.50 ENCLOSED 
] 24 Bulbs (four of each color) $6.00 


[ ] 54 Bulbs (nine of each color) $11.50 








[| 96 Bulbs (sixteen of each color) $19.50 





ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
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> , MEET THE NEWEST MEMBER OF A 
Checking Your Lawn . FAMOUS GARDENING FAMILY 


by Geoftrey S. Cornish 
Lace the return of spring, most home owners will be con- End-o Weed — 
fronted with lawn problems. Here are 10 questions that a : ; 
always arise at this season. By giving attention to these points 
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now, you will find that your lawn will show results. 


1. Is March the month to attend to Japanese beetle grubs? 

If grubs were present in the lawn last autumn and no reme:lial 
measures have been taken, March is the ideal month to apply 
chlordane, DDT or other chemical insecticides to eradicate them. 
To prevent loss of the chemical by washing. the frost should be 
out of the ground before treatment is made. By applying insecti- 
cides in March the possibility of injuring birds is remote, while 
treatments in late April, May or June, unless watered in thor 
oughly, may poison migrating birds which feed on dead grubs. 


2. When should lawns be fertilized and limed? 

Although many lawns are fertilized in March with good results, 
tests have shown that it is better to delay the operation until 
April, when there will be less loss of soluble nutrients through 
leaching or washing. In April or by early May all lawns should 
receive an application of a complete fertilizer; if the weather is 
warm and dry, water in carefully to prevent burning. 

Late fall is the best time to add lime. However, if lime is needed, 
and was not applied last autumn or winter, March is the logical 
month. At least four weeks must elapse before using a complete 
fertilizer, because this material and lime lying together on the 
surface will interact to release one of the important elements, 
nitrogen, to the atmosphere. Lime also reduces the effectiveness 
of insecticides, if applied within three or four weeks of them. 


3. What causes patches on lawns to be “off color” in spring? 
Circular, bleached spots sometimes covered by scum are 
caused by a fungus, and the resulting condition is known as snow 
mold. While this condition is seldom serious on a home lawn, 
green grass will appear sooner if the bleached patches are raked $ ; 
or brushed with a stiff broom to remove the dead blades. Brush _— zw 


ing of snowmold patches is most important on bent grass. ate 
° ° a 7 s “ 
In late April, portions of a lawn may take on a reddish appear — 
ance. This is also caused by a fungus, and the condition is known «Vigoro is the trade-mark for 
. , » ° Swift & Company's complete 
as leaf spot. As the weather gets warmer, leaf spot disappears. balanced plant food 


During some cool or dry spring seasons, the entire lawn may 
not green up until mid-April or later, and certain lawns may be 


“off color” until early May. This is normal spring dormancy, and complete plant food 
vour lawn will turn green when the weather becomes favorable. in water soluble form 


Except in the driest of springs, do not force grass by watering. 
+. Can road salts cause damage? @ Now. for those who prefer a liquid plant food, 
These salts will kill grass if allowed to remain on the lawn here is famous Vigoro in a new water soluble form. 
indefinitely. Often however, melting snows and early spring rains You simply mix Instant Vigoro with water and 
will carry them away before the grass is injured. In the event sprinkle it on. It makes nutrients instantly avail- 
that the chemical lingers on the lawn, it should be removed as able for plant use, speeding growth. It’s ideal for 
thoroughly as possible by washing, sweeping or shoveling. There leaf and supplemental feeding. And only Instant 
is no chemical, known to the writer, that can be applied safely to Vigoro, like regular Vigoro, has been proved to 
neutralize the caustic effects of these road salts. contain al/ the food elements plants need from the 
soil to grow and thrive best! Complete feeding 


5. When should the lawn be rolled? 
instructions on container, 


Rolling of an established lawn is not an essential operation, 
though it is true that many lawns, particularly new ones and 

“2? . 
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those on sandy soils, w ill be be nefite d by a single rolling in early t= centrated used directls 
April, provided the soil is relatively dry. Frequent rolling, or crystals that J on leave 
‘ ° . = dissol (even on ex 
rolling when the soil is very wet, will damage turf. In England, vater and || posed root 
beautiful lawns are made by constant rolling, but soil conditions eas. A cat ane 
| « nm ant app a ‘ 


are different there, and it is not wise for us to adopt this custom liquid 





6. Will seed sown last autumn still germinate? 

Because of the extended dry period last autumn, grass on man) e Like reg + ae one 
newly-seeded lawns grew sparsely or not at all before winter set Pag. = te we wesfout 
in. However, most of the seed will still germinate when the “e . Pb ater terete ndheggecns 
weather becomes warmer. Only where there was erosion or a great ' ; cam mee — trees 
deal of tramping will new seed be needed. The “washes” should be eve 


See page 115 
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Bartlett 
branches 
stem from 
research 


Bartlett branch offices are conveniently located and staffed by competent, highly- 
skilled diagnosticians and dendricians. They can be relied on to handle your shade 
tree problems skillfully and to your satisfaction. 

But in employing Bartlett to handle your tree problems . . . you get a big plus. When 
you consult with Bartlett, you get the benefit of the combined scientific knowledge 
and long practice of a group including some of the nation's leading authorities in 
tree health and protection. Scientists are continually searching for new and better 
ways to protect the shade trees of America at the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories in Stamford, Connecticut. So, any decision your Bartlett Representative 
makes is not based on his own individual judgment . . . it's based on years of 
experience of the whole Bartlett organization 

That's why a great many Bartlett clients engage Bartlett services on a yearly basis to 
care for their trees and guard them against insects and disease. They appreciate 


The Bartlett Way) 
SRSA 


h 


the continual improvements and advancements the Bartlett Way provides 
No wonder those who are critical of results are turning more and more to the Bartlett 
Way. You, too, can benefit by Bartlett services. Call the nearest Bartlett office 


for a study of your tree condition. 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERTS, Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, Prides Crossing, 
Mass. ; East Providence, R. |.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights,.N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bivefield, 


Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 
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S)GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Uncover with Caution 
March can be a capricious month, half winter, half spring, with many a 
gusty blow between the two, so be reluctant to uncover plants too soon. 
Better by far not to have covered them at all than suddenly to expose 
new and tender foliage to the moisture-drawing rays of the sun while 
the ground is still frozen. Reversely, plant shoots forced to stretch 
for the light through heavy coverings, left too long, will be yellow-pale 
and spindly, easily burned by sun and winds alike. Accordingly, 
remove any protecting materials a little at a time, on cloudy days by 
choice, so that the earliest plants will push through the ground in full- 
green sturdiness and root-wrenchings from freezes and thaws will be less. 


Roses and Rhododendrons 
Although other protection may be taken off gradually, keep in place 
the little pyramids of earth mounded around your roses until the 
weather is settled. Order dormant plants immediately, however, to 
replace any that may have died during the wintertime. Rhododen- 
dron roots thrive in moist, woodsy, acid soil, and a deep covering on 
the ground at all times is important, so beware of raking the beds 
bare during spring clean-up. Rather, let leaves cluster there, and add 
more for a massed mulch of them to remain undisturbed through the 


season. Oak leaves supply acidity, also peat added annually 


Dormant Stock and Other Details 

Order, properly prepare places for and finally plant dormant stock of 
desired trees and shrubs, including fruits. Note that spring is the 
season for moving safely such thin-barked trees as birch, redbuds, 
tulip trees, magnolias, oaks and some hawthorns When forcing cut 
branches indoors, include some from birches and alders, which pro- 
duce catkins, as thoroughly enchanting as any blossoms. It is getting 
too late to prune those shrubs which will flower this spring, but go 
right ahead with trimming where necessary the summer-flowering ones 
like spirea Anthony Waterer and hydrangeas 
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This and That 
Begin carefully bringing into line all paved walks and curbings, re 
setting firmly any loosened stones. Start that compost heap without 
delay and turn under, before the days get too warm, any remnants of 
manure mulches resting on your garden beds. As the soil gets dry 
enough, fertilize flower borders and cultivate them /ight/y in order not 


to harm the new green spears appearing there 


Annual-Time Arrives 
Even if the frost lingers in the ground, hardy annuals like candytuft, 
larkspur, bachelors-buttons and poppies which resent transplanting 
can be sown in their permanent places in the garden. Seeds of sweet 
peas should be planted early, 2” deep in rich soil. Many annuals to be 
transplanted later may be sown by the end of the month in flats or 
frames. Cosmos, asters, zinnias, ageratum, salvia, scabiosa, stock, 

annual phlox, petunias, calendulas, snapdragons are of this type. 


Pay Attention to Perennials 
Among perennials divide and transplant chrysanthemums, phlox, 
hardy asters, boltonias and similarly robust plants at the first oppor- 
tunity. Indoors, tubers of gloxinias and tuberous begonias will get a 
good start in a mixture of sand, leafmold and peat, dahlias will come 
now from either seeds or cuttings, early gladiolus will sprout in a box 
where it is cool and dim, but cannas prefer to be where it is warm. 


Color for the Choosing 

There are some delightful spring surprises which could be offering their 
bit of color in the garden during these weeks when bloom is so scarce 
Check catalogs for details on the cheery buttercups of the tiny winter 
aconite (eranthis); the white, nodding bells of snowdrops and snow- 
flakes (galanthus and leucojum); the bloom-studded stems of the 
fragrant Daphne mezereum; the bright yellow blossom clusters of 
cornelian cherry; also the oddly-ribboned petals of the witch-hazels 
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Photo: Genereuz 


Acacias, Golden Jewels of Spring 


‘HILE winter is still with us, branches of these billowy, golden-flowered trees are sure signs of spring 

at eastern flower shows and in the shops of florists. In the parks and gardens of California about two 
dozen kinds are cultivated, but it is in Australia and Tasmania that these decorative trees are seen in greatest 
abundance. Actually, there are more than 400 species of acacias to be found in widely separated parts of the 


world where temperatures are not severe. When grown in greenhouses, they are treated as cool-house plants 
but most amateurs cannot hope to have the large specimens because of the space they require. However, 
plants raised from seed usually blossom the second year and by skillful pruning they can be enjoyed for 
several years as big-scale potted plants. In addition to their delightful blooms, many kinds have delicately- 


cut, blue-green foliage and the fragrance of their flowers is both penetrating and subtle. 
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The Wonder of Lt Al 


ITHIN the next few weeks more than two million people 

will have visited the great Spring Flower Shows staged in 
many of the larger cities of our country. To be sure, not all of 
these visitors are gardeners, and some may never have an 
opportunity to indulge in anything more than limited attempts 
on window sills or in porch boxes. Perhaps the window sill ven- 
tures will be disappointing because the rooms are both too warm 
and too dry and the porch box attempts equally disconcerting 
because of lack of sunlight, the presence of heavy smoke or the 
absence of good soil. However, these hopeful souls wouldn’t miss 
a flower show, come what may snow, 
sleet or rain. A confirmed city dweller once 
told me that going to a flower show was 


like going to a horse show. He said: “You 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


don’t have to own a horse or be able to 
ride one to enjoy the spectacle, and the 
And so it 
goes with one segment of the visitors. 

On the other hand, there are those 
countless thousands who attend flower 
shows to find out what’s new and fashion- 
able in the garden world. They are the 
amateur gardeners who represent more 
than one tenth of our population. Is it any 
wonder, then, that gardening is consid- 
ered one of the nation’s most popular 
hobbies? It’s big business, too. Late reports 
indicate that by the end of this year, there 
will be more than 1,000,000 power lawn 
mowers in use in the United States. No- 
body knows how many feet of garden hose and sprinklers will be 
sold this year. And who could count the number of African violet 
plants being grown today? Statistics by the yard could be mar- 
shalled, but there is no need to clutter our minds with them. 

Indeed, if these facts have any meaning, and if attendance at 
Flower Shows is any criterion, interest and enthusiasm for gar- 
dening is ever on the increase. Many people who garden have 
the urge to do so because of inherited tendencies or because of a 
desire to realize certain ambitions in the culture of plants 
Others may want to express some artistic endowment, and there 
are always those who, by means of gardening, simply want to 


same is true of flower shows.”’ 


Houston, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oakland, Calif. 


improve the surroundings in which they live. 

In their search for the “how and why of better gardening,” to 
quote the title of a recent book, they join garden clubs, read 
magazines, newspaper columns and garden books, organize 
special plant societies and become members of others already 
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SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 
February 28-March 8 


Hollywood Park, Calif. 


established. It’s serious business with them — this matter of 


making plants bloom, controlling insects and growing better 
vegetables and fruit. That ever increasing number of women who 
enjoy flower arranging keep their husbands continually “broke” 
and busy buying the various kinds of paraphernalia they need 
to stage an exhibit. In self-defense many of these husbands who 
have taken up gardening as a hobby have formed clubs of 


their own. 

Then there are households where the whole family pitches in 
to run successfully a home greenhouse for the culture of exotic 
plants. Perhaps that is the reason why 
gardening is one of the nation’s leading 
hobbies — all ages can participate and the 
results are tangible. Having something to 
show for effort expended 1s always a source 
March 1-6 especially when the re- 

~ 5-11 
8-14 = approbation. 

12-15 But to get back to the flower shows 
12-22 what do they accomplish? A flower show 
14-17. With all its color and glamor, its perfection 
15-2) of bloom and its dazzling beauty appeals to 
15-2) OUr_ sense of wonder that child-like 
; quality that is part of all of us. Walking 
a from one exhibit to another is like opening 
tate Od sea the door to a new discovery. Roses don’t 

arch 22-April I 


May 1-8 


of gratification 
sults are good and our friends give us their 


change from year to year, dogwoods and 
azaleas look the same in Boston as they do 
in Charleston and orchids are as perfect in 
form this year as they were last year at this 
time. This may sound like a bit of fantastic talk, but if it is, why 
do visitors come back to the shows year after year? Experienced 
judges can be heard indulging in the same kind of enthusiastic 
chatter as that of the novice seeing a show for the first time. Thus, 
if a flower show inspires in each visitor this feeling of pure delight, 
has it not fulfilled its purpose? 

In this age of atomic power, televised entertainment, miracle 
drugs, three-dimensional movies and other mechanized advances, 
it is indeed refreshing to find that the great Spring Flower Shows 
can still project us into a state of natural wonder, so reminiscent 
of our childhood days. Some might scoff in scorn at this thought, 
but as long as we can yet cultivate some of that quality of the 
child that exists in all of us — there will always be flower shows to 
delight us and people, like ourselves, to “dream up” the ideas to 
make them even more wonderfully “make-believe.” 


DJF, 
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Photo: Richard Averill Smith 


Ilex crenata convera, a form of Japanese holly, and dwarf yews accentuate the foreground of 
this tasteful planting. Pieris, evergreen barberries and cotoneasters are grouped near the house. 


Evergreens for the Small Place 


by Dr. Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


be problem of selecting the right kind 
of slow-growing plants for the thou- 
sands of small homes which are being built 
across the country is becoming an increas- 
ingly important one. No longer are trees 
needed that will eventually grow to be 150- 
foot giants, nor will a large number of 
shrubs be used which will grow to be 15 feet 
high and more in diameter. Home owners 
want the smaller, slow-growing plants, 
especially those which can be used with the 
one-story modern building. ‘They need 
plants which will not grow quickly out of 
scale in the small garden. 

Evergreens are the basic plants for all 
home plantings, since they prove effective 
during the long winter periods when all 
deciduous materials are bare. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not a wealth of slow-growing 
evergreen material available for planting in 
the north. However, this is the time of 
year to observe such plants, so that the 
more desirable ones can be selected for 
further planting. 

First of all, let us consider a few of the 
evergreen ground covers. All of these are 
certainly within scale on the small place, 
and several are slow-growing. The merits 
of myrtle and pachysandra are well 
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known, for there is always a spot for some 
of these plants even on the smallest grounds. 
The bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, is 
familiar to those who know the flora of 
Cape Cod, but some gardeners fail to realize 
that it can be a beautiful evergreen ground 
cover elsewhere, taking on a delightful 
bronze color all winter and growing on 
sunny, sandy slopes where it is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to establish any 
other kind of plant. It creeps along the 
soil, is easily restrained and is best trans- 
planted from pots or taken as sods from its 
native habitat. Given good soil with 
plenty of moisture, it can prove to be a dis- 
appointment, but in poor, dry, sunny, acid 
soils with plenty of sand, it does remark- 
ably well. Incidentally, it is a native of 
America from coast to coast. 

The rose daphne, Daphne eneorum, which 
can be used either as a ground cover or as 
a low specimen not over six inches high, is 
a neat and popular slow-growing evergreen 
that might well be considered by those unfa- 
miliar with it. An excellent narrow-leaved 
ground cover is the Sargent juniper, Juni- 
perus chinensis sargenti, which was first 
introduced into America from Japan by the 
Arnold Arboretum. It spreads into a solid 


mat, sometimes as much as several feet in 
diameter, and the steel-blue needles of this 
slow creeper provide a decidedly different 
color from the foliage of most other plants 
used for the same purpose. 

Best of all the evergreen ground covers 
is Canby’s pachistima. At least, this is 
proving to be the case in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum’s demonstration plots on Welles- 
ley Street, in Weston, where 125 different 
types of low-lying plants are being grown. 
This native American may grow 12 inches 
high and has small evergreen leaves less 
than one inch long which turn a beautiful 
bronze in the fall. It flourishes in acid 
soil and, if planted where it has a little 
shade, it makes dense mats of evergreen 
foliage. In the Arnold Arboretum, there 
is an excellent planting of it opposite the 
administration building, a splendid, dense 
mat of attractive evergreen foliage in the 
full sun. 

There are several kinds of slow-growing 
evergreens which are usually under three 
feet in height until they become very old. 
Such would include the many dwarf forms 
of Picea abies, the Norway spruce. These 
grow merely an inch or so in a year, and 
are very definite in outline — rounded or 
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distinctly flat-topped in habit. They are 
difficult to use in many plantings because 
of this definite shape, but they certainly 
fall into this category. ‘The dwarf Alberta 
spruce, Picea glauca conica, 1S a denselv 
pyramidal evergreen, found in the woods of 
southwestern Canada 50 vears ago by Pro- 
fessors Jack and Rehder of the Arnold Ar 
boretum. It grows only a few inches each 
vear, and though it eventually tops three 
feet, nevertheless, it is a very slow grower, 
and always very definite in its picturesque 
conical outline. 


Also available are several varieties of the 


Japanese holly, such as [lex crenata helleri 


and “Kingsville.” All are extreme dwarfs, 
about a foot high and eventually several 
feet across Mr. Henry Hohman of Kings- 
ville, Maryland, has introduced a form of 
boxwood, Bua US Mit rophylla compacta, one 
of the oldest 


plant, about 30 years old, is slightly under 


smallest varieties. His 


a foot high. Of course, where it can be 
grown from southern Massachusetts south- 
ward, Burus se mpervirens suffruticosa is a 
popular low evergreen used for low hedges, 
edging Slightly 


faster in growth would be the arborvitae 


and small specimens 
variety Little Gem, sometimes found in the 
nursery catalog under the name of Thuja 


occidentalis pumila. Plants of this variety, 


Photo: Arnold Arboretum 


Clusters of white, tubular flowers hang beneath the glossy leaves of drooping leucothoe. 


although eventually only a foot high, may 
spread out to several feet wide. 

If one is careful in selecting them, there 
are several mugo pines which are slow- 


growing and will remain small, especially 


Photo: Richard Averill Smith 


The dwarf growth plus occasional pruning combine to keep these evergreens compact and trim. 
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Unfor- 


these 


the variety Pinus mugo pumilio. 


tunately, many nurserymen grow 
from seed, and although the plants you buy 
may be small at the time, many quickly 
feet. When the 


dwarf varieties are asexually propagated, 


grow as tall as eight 
or when the buyer selects plants in the 
field which are obviously of slow growth, 
such plants can be used on the small 
grounds with the knowledge that they will 
remain only a few feet tall. Still another 
low evergreen, the Andorra juniper, might 
be considered in this low group for it de- 
velops into dense specimens under three 
feet, excellent ground 


cover. 


making an 
The purplish autumn color of the 


thus 


foliage is one of its major assets. 

Evergreen shrubs of informal growth are 
always needed in any planting, large or 
small, and several possibilities might be 
considered among taller slow-growing types. 
The evergreen instance, 
both the warty barberry, Berberis verrucu- 
losa, and the three-spine barberry, B. tri- 
acanthophora, grow about four feet tall, and 
are perfectly satisfactory shrubs for the 
warmer parts of New England southward. 

The Korean 
phylla koreana, is used extensively and is 
available from many nurseries. It is the 
hardiest of all boxwoods and can be sheared 
to grow informally. Unfor- 
tend to turn a 
The Hinoki 
cypress, Chamaecyparis obtusa, includes 
which are not tree-like 
or which can be kept restrained by proper 


barberries, for 


boxwood, Burrus micro 


or allowed 
tunately, 
brownish color in the winter. 


some clones 


several varieties 
pruning, and they always have an excel- 
lent dark green foliage, summer and winter. 

Some plants, normally growing six to 
nine feet high, are easily restrained with a 
little pruning and kept lower where desired. 
These would include the drooping leucothoe 
and the two ever serviceable andromedas, 
Pieris floribunda, native mountain andro 
meda, and the beautifully graceful Japanese 


See page 119 
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The Men Who Judge Our Roses 


by Walter EK. Lammerts, La Canada, Calitornia 


N THE February issue of /Morticulture, 
Dr. Lammerts began this lively account 
of the All Rose test 
vardens. He wrote of his west coast expe 


riences and his visit to Minneapolis. Here 


\merica Selections 


we take up the remainder of the trip 


Editor's note 
south the varden at the 


Agriculture, 


Further test 
College of \mes 
tained as part of the display of ornamental 
plants used by BE. ©. Volz 
namental horticulture, had completed its 
the time I arrived in early 


lowa, iain 


prole ssor ol or 


bloom by 
Bud form in the best 


flowers 


first 
July 
excellent, 
those with many petals gave a better 
the sum 


varieties Was 


and open showed fine 
color 
account of themselves here, since 
mer heat is rather intense 
Professor Volz actually counts the num 
ber of flowers per plant for each month in 
to make a fair estimate as to how 
of the 12 points for floriferousness 


variet\ In addition, he indi 


ordet 
many 
each merits 
cates the number occurring on single stems 
on hybrid teas as compared to those occur 
Naturally, a hybrid tea 


most flowers occurring as 


ring in clusters 


rose should have 
singles, and any variety having too many 


occurring in clusters of three or more is 


x ored down because of this fault Because 
of his long experience in ornamental horti 
Volz is unusually well 


culture, Professor 


qualified to give a truly objective score 


Mulehes Used at Mentor 
At Mentor, Ohio, Klyn, who 


maintains a test garden as part of his large 


Gerard 


and very successful wholesale rose prowing 


business, has developed an interesting 
method of mulching with buckwheat hulls 
at a depth of several inches. This technique 
seemed most effective against the excessive 
Entries which looked good at 


other 


summer heat 
Mentor 


eastern test gardens 


usually looked good in all 


Unless they were re 


sistant to black spot, having flowers o 
more than 25 30 petals, of good substance 
aterm which may be defined as thickness 
of petal . combined with toughness of cell 
structure, they gave a relatively poor a 
themselves. One of the fine fea 
tures of the AARS system of 
that the number of practical commercial 


Kivn, 


count of 
judging Is 


judges, such as Gerard who are 


owners or managers of large rose vrowing 


establishments, is about equal to the num 


ber of non-commercial judges, such as pro 


fessors of ornamental horticulture, park 


rosarians and amateur rose enthusiasts 


Thus a 
Continuing east to State College, Penn 


balanced judgment is obtained 


svivania, I was delighted to see the beau 
tiful display of annuals and perennials, as 
maintained bv Professor 


well as roses, 


R.P. Meahl. Each vear, in early November, 


4 


the bushes in this rose test garden are 
mounded up to eight inches with soil which 
is removed the first week of April. Despite 
the fact that the roses are manure 
when planted, Meahl that too 


much emphasis 1s placed in rose frowing 


viven 
believes 

articles on the need of excessive coddling 
and fertilization. This, of course, tends to 
vive soft growth, and hence increases win- 





All-America Rose Selections 
Rose 


Introducer 
1940 
Dickson's Red (Hl Jackson & Perkins 
Flash (LA The Conard-Pyle Co 
The Chief (HT 


World's Fair (FL 


Armstrong Nurseries 
Jackson & Perkins 
1941 
Howard and Smith 
HT) Armstrong Nurseries 
Howard and Smith 
1942 
Howard and Smith 
1943 
ss Charlotte (HT 
The Conard-Pyle ¢ 
iret McBride (HT 
Jackson & Perkins 
1044 
*Fred Edmunds (HT The Conard-Pyle Co 
k. T. Marshall (HT) Jackson & Perkins 
Lowell Thomas (HT) The Conard-Pyle Co 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek (HT) 
Howard and Smith 


Jackson & Perkins 


Apricot Queen (H'l 
Charlotte Armstrong 
7 alifornia HT 


Heart's Desire (HT 
Grand Duche 


Mary Mare 


Mme Marie Curie (HT 
1945 

The Conard-Pyle Co 

The Conard-Pyle Co 


Nurseries 


Floradora FL 
Horace MeFarland (HT 
Mirandy (HT Armstrong 
1946 

The Conard-Pyle Co 
1947 
H'l Jackson & Perkins 

1948 

Diamond Jubilee (HT Jackson & Perkins 
*High Noon (CHT Armstrong Nurseries 
Nocturne (HT 
Pinkie (FL 
San Fernando (HT 


laffetta (HT 


Peace (IIT 


Rubaiyat 


Armstrong Nurseries 
Armstrong Nurseries 
Western Rose Co 
Armstrong Nurseries 

1949 

Nurseries 

Nurseries 


Niner (HT Armstrong 
HT Armstrong 
1950 

Csermain s 


Forts 


lally ho 


( apistrano Hl 
Fashion (FL Jackson & Perkins 
Mission Bells (HT Germain's 
HT Armstrong 
1952 

Howard and Smith 

Armstrong Nurserie 

Jackson & Perkins 
1953 
Chrysler Imperial (HT 
Ma Perkins (FL 


Sutter s Gold Nurserie 
Fred Howard (HT 
Helen Traubel (HT 
Vogue (FL 


Crermain s 


Jackson & Perkins 


“denotes sectional recommendation 
HT --Hybrid Tea CHT—Climbing Hybrid Tea 
LC Large-flowered Climber FI Floribunda 





ter kill. He is extremely critical of lack of 
balance between plant and flower size, and 
short stems. A total of five points is given 
in the scoring schedule for long, strong 
stems. Meahl, like Volz, scores adversely 
any varieties tending to carry their flowers 
too frequently in clusters. Under eastern 
conditions, where roses are usually not ir- 
rigated, vigor of plant is even more neces- 
sarv; hence this factor is much stressec 
by Meahl. 

Bobbink & Atkins, one of the oldest rose 
firms in America, maintain another official 
test garden in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey, with R. W. Eisenbrown as judge. 
and cut quality are 
carefully by Eisenbrown. 
petal number or 


Fragrance flower 
checked 
Flowers of 
substance, which age poorly by becoming 


most 
insufficient 


flat and by opening too soon, are adversely 


scored. Eisenbrown is particularly inter 
ested in varieties which merit the full 10 
points for good foliage, ant thus make a 
showing for themselves as shrubs. He cor- 
rectly feels that we must endeavor to make 
the rose a plant which will stand on its own 
in the garden as a shrub, and in addition 
give a good account of itself by virtue of 


quality flower production. 


Critical Standards at West Grove 

The Conard-Pyle Company does an ex- 
cellent job in maintaining their test garden 
at West Grove, Pennsylvania, represent- 
ative of the more coastal, rolling hill and 
valley farmland areas. Board separators are 
placed between each group of four rose 
bushes, thus retaining the heavy mulch 
which helps to produce uniform soil tem- 
perature and moisture conditions. Young 
Robert Pyle, who joined the organization 
begun by Conard in the late 90's, soon built 
it into a very aggressive retail distributing 
business. One of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, he gives keen, critical 
judgment of the virtues of rose varieties 
so doing much to raise both amateur and 
professional standards. Judging is now ear- 
ried on by Mr. Sydney Hutton, Sr., aided 
by Mrs. Roberta Lord and Sidney Hutton, 
Jr., three verv keen evaluators of the factors 
determining merit in new varieties. Va- 
rieties must be good, indeed, to score even 
close to the full 11 points for bud form, 
nine points for flower form and nine points 
for substance! 

One of the finest rose displays in the en 
tire eastern area is in the beautiful rose gar- 
den at Elizabeth Park,’ Hartford, Connee- 
ticut. With the experience of having ob- 
served many varieties come and go during 
the past 20 years, Park Superintendent 
Everett Piester is unusually well qualified 


to evaluate new entries. The usual manure 
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muleh is applied each spring. Adequate 
winter protection, needed even though win- 
ters are not as severe as further inland, is 
usually completed by late October, and 
consists of mounding up with soil to a height 
of eight or nine inches around the crowns. 
Judge Piester is particularly concerned 
with having a good balance between vigor, 
floriferousness and size oi flower. Flori 
bundas must have continuity of flowers or 
they are adversely scored, even though they 
occasionally do show many large clusters of 
attractive flowers. Mr. Piester says: “‘flori 
bundas are planted for their abundant and 
continuous production of color, so the most 
important factor in this group of roses is 
both quantity and continuity of bloom.” 


Late Spring at Ithaca 

Further inland and considerably north is 
the test garden at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. A relatively young, but 
exceptionally well qualified professor of or 
namental horticulture, Dr. Robert E. Lee, 
does the judging in this garden. Occasion 
ally severe late April frosts are a problem 
here. Thus, when I arrived at Ithaca by the 
end of July, varieties sent for trial last 
spring were beginning to make excellent re 
covery from serious freezing of new growth 
which had occurred in April. Conditions 
here are obviously different from those oc 
curring nearer the coast. As in other gar 
dens, vigor of plant, abundance of foliage, 
symmetrical, compact plant habit, pro 
duction of flowers on single stems and ade 
quate petalage and texture are most im 
portant factors in determining the value of 
varieties under test. 

Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark, 
New York, one of the oldest and largest 
rose growing firms in America, maintains an 
unusually beautiful public rose garden. 
Here are displayed in well arranged beds all 
of the modern hybrid teas and floribundas 
Lovely groupings of perennials help to 
create a fine display of color, and the whole 
garden is very tastefully landscaped. 

The AARS entries grown nearby were 
putting on a glorious show of color when I 
saw them in late July and August. Happy 
in the climatic moderation of Lake On 
tario, roses here express themselves with 
vivid colors. The new orange-scarlet flori 
bunda varieties, such as Independence, 
were simply dazzling. Judged by the fa 
mous breeder of floribunda roses, Eugene S 
Boerner, highly critical evaluation of such 
qualities as bud form, petalage, substance, 
good fading reaction and single stem pro 
duction in hybrid tea roses is made. In 
floribundas he stresses abundance of 
flowers per cluster, continuity of bloom, 
clearness of color and good fading reae 
tion. A variety which receives a score of 75 
in this garden must be exceptionally good! 

One of the two southern test gardens is 
located in the municipal rose garden at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. In explanation of the 
unusually luxuriant growth of this test 
garden, judge Arthur F. Truex writes that 
the only cultural difference between his 

Nee page 12s 
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Eugene S. Boerner, champion of floribundas 


ha 4 
‘Volz, horticulturist, lowa State College 


Opposite Sid 
ney B. Tlutton 
and (;eorge 
Ohlhus, West 
Grove, Pa., as 
sociates of the 


late Robert Pyle. 


selow Dr ke 
W. Lyle, Texas 
Rose Researe h 
Foundation and 
Mrs.GeneBerry, 
Dallas Rose 
Society discuss- 
ing roses at the 
Tyler Municipal 


Rose Garden 
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Chis assortment of orchids, grown in pots, rests on a base of peb- 
bles and water with the bottoms of the pots above the water level 


Orchids as House Plants 


by Mary Noble, Jacksonville, Florida 


p iy can duplicate this exciting tubful 
of orchids in your home, for growing 
orchids as house plants is now a popular 
indoor hobby in which anyone can partici 
pate. Examine the picture closely and 
let's discuss the plants one by one 

You recognize immediately the big cor 
sage type orchid which in this instance is a 
fine hybrid named laeliocattleya Florida 
This one plant has two open flowers and 
two buds, and each flower will last two to 


You 


can cut them to use for corsages or enjoy 


three weeks under good conditions 
them on the plant. Flowering size plants 
of cattleya orchids can be had from $7.50 
up. The ones with spectacular flowers like 
this start at $20 

Just above the cattleya is a pure white 
Dendrobium 
spray is a deep purple 


orchid, phalae NO pPsis, 
tallest 


variety of the same orchid 


spray 
and the 
There are also 
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light lavender varieties, and all of these 
flowers last the amazing time of two to 
three months in perfection. Flowering size 
plants of the colored strains cost from $3.50 
up, with very large plants like the one 
shown being $7.50 to $12.50. The white 
is the rarest plant in the collection, but well 
worthwhile if you can locate small plants 
from $7.50 up. 

In the middle at the top between the 
dendrobiums are the star-shaped flowers 
of Laelia Each 
one-third the size of the cattleva flowers. 
Plants cost $5 or slightly more. 

The round flower opposite the cattleya 
is Pink Hawaii, a lovely pink variety of 
“moth” 


ance ps blossom is about 


phalaenopsis, popularly called a 
orchid. The spray of unopened buds ex- 
tends out in front of the curtain but there 
will be about 10 flowers in all on the spike. 


Each is approximately three inches wide 


and lasts about two to three weeks. Bloom- 
ing size plants cost $7.50, $10 and $12.50 
There are also white varieties 

Next is a spray of a white calanthe, 
which is a terrestrial orchid grown in soil 
It drops its 
graceful leaves in winter when the flowers 


just like any house plant. 
come. Plants cost around $5. 

At the bottom, hanging over the edge is 
caerulea, the 
Because of its color, plants are scarce and 


Vanda only blue orchid. 


higher in price ($15 to $25). However. 
many other varieties of vandas are becom 
ing highly popular because the flowers last 
two or three months. Now there are some 
new hybrids available that bloom two or 
three times a year and so have flowers 
Besides the 


there are gorgeous shades of brown, tan, 


almost continuously! blue, 
yellow with red spots, white with crimson, 
gray-blue, pink and a host of other shades. 
Hybrids in flowering size cost upwards of 
#15 to $20, depending on the variety, but 
that is not a high price for an almost year- 
round bouquet. 

The feather-like spray next to it contains 
dozens of minute little blossoms and _ is 
attractive for decoration but of no value 
for cutting. The flowers open gradually 
and so some of them are in bloom over 
month’s time. Blooming size 
Dendrochilum glumaceum cost 


about a 
plants of 
$3.50 and $5. 


Lady-Slipper Orchid 

The bud at the far end is on a cypripe 
dium plant and will be open when some of 
the current flowers have faded. This is 
the familiar lady-slipper orchid used for 
corsages. It produces only one flower per 
growth, but that one will be fresh for eight 
to 10 weeks. There are many varieties, 
and a broad price range starting at $7.50 
and $10. There are marvelous colors in 
this group brown, yellow, green, ma 
roon, with exotic markings. 

That makes a total of nine plants, an 
assortment of primarily fall and winter 
blooming plants. By substituting a few 
that bloom in spring and summer you could 
have flowers all year round, though not so 
many at one time. Or, if you have room 
for more, you can stretch the seasons. By 
also using a less prominent window for the 
plants not in bloom, you could rotate them 
as the flowers come. The good thing 
about orchids is that they all do not bloom 
at one season. Each plant has its own 
particular blooming time, and if you select 
your plants according to the time you want 
flowers, they will try to oblige. 

The prices quoted are for blooming size 
plants in these varieties. Seedlings to 
bloom in a year or two are much less ex- 
pensive, but anyone limited to a small in- 
door collection generally wants flowers 
without delay, and therefore mature 
plants that have flowered are the best buy. 
If you have space for seedlings as well, 
then it is very worthwhile to be growing 
some of these while enjoying the flowers of 
your mature plants. 
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What are the requirements for growing 
One is light. An 
east window is preferable, but south is ac- 
ceptable. Orchids must have their quota 
of light or they won't bloom and morning 


these orchids indoors? 


sun is best. In summer when the sunlight 
is too strong a thin nylon or organdy cur- 
tain serves as a filter. Fresh air is another 
important factor. On warm days the win 
the plants can be 
cold days open one across the room to 


change the air without chilling the plants. 


dow by opened, On 


The heat in your home is about right for 
orchids, as they like to be warm by day and 
cooler at night. If your house is below 60 
at night, give supplementary heat near the 
plants. Do not turn a heater to throw the 
heat directly on the plants. Put it under- 
neath so the warm air rises around them. A 
few plants can be warmed by an electric 
light bulb, which should be covered with a 
tin can. An uncovered bulb does more 
harm than good because the plants “think” 
it is davtime and never rest. They need to 
sleep at night, too. 

Orchids require lots of water judiciously 
applied. They are airplants and are 
potted in a coarse fiber of osmunda fern 
roots which admits air to the plant roots. 


Most of these plants need to be watered 
thoroughly once a week. To do this job 
well, carry the plants to the kitchen sink, 
adjust water temperature to equal that of 
the room, and soak the fiber completely. 
In winter when the house is very dry they 
will probably need watering twice a week, 
though plants should dry out between 
waterings. The phalaenopsis, cypripe 
dium and vanda like to be moist all the 
time and need watering about every third 
day, a requirement worth watching. 

The big problem in indoor growing is 
providing enough humidity as most homes 
are very dry, especially in winter. During 
the summer the outside air is sometimes as 
humid as anyone could wish, and the or 
chids thrive on it. Air-conditioned rooms 
are excessively dry 

The humidity problem may be partially 
solved by having water around the base of 
the plants as is done in this copper tub. 
The bottom of the tub is lined with one or 
two inches of large pebble rock, charcoal or 
exploded mica. A brick or inverted flower 
pot is placed under each plant, and the tub 
filled with water only to the top of the 
pebbles but not to the top of the brick. 
Thus, the orchid plants are not setting in 


Plants in a window greenhouse, which can be enjoyed from the 
living room, are set on a slat platform above a tray of water. 


A window greenhouse admits light on the top and three sides, 
with ventilation openings at top and bottom to provide fresh air. 
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This fine hybrid, laeliocattleya Miami, rests 
on a brick above the water in the dish. As 
water evaporates, it increases the humidity. 





the water, but just above it. They don’t 
want to be constantly wet. The bricks 
help to draw up moisture and as the water 
evaporates it moistens the air around the 
plants, thus creating humidity. 

The details of the arrangement are 
shown in the laeliocattleya 
Miami, as a single plant rests on a brick in 
a pyrex dish filled with exploded mica. An 


picture of 


opaque container 1s more attractive as it 
hides the mechanics. 

If possible, it is even better to make some 
sort of transparent wall around the plants 
to keep the rising humidity close to the 
Some people use terrariums or 


plants. 
You can 


fish tanks as indoor greenhouses. 
make an inexpensive cover with a wire 
frame covered with cellophane (with the 
moisture-proof side turned to the plants). 
However, plants must have air, so wrapping 
them in cellophane smothers them. In 
stead, have the bottom of the frame an 
inch above the table top, and hinge the top 
This 
circulation of rising 
around the plants. Humidity is also in- 
spraying the foliage of the 


of the frame so it can be opened. 


makes a moist air 


creased by 
plants on bright days with an atomizer or 
the laundry sprinkling bottle. 


There are available several kinds of 


rather inexpensive indoor greenhouses and 
Wardian cases which have provisions for 
and make the 


humidity and ventilation 
task easier. However, they must be placed 
close to a window so light will be sufficient. 
An even better arrangement is a window 
greenhouse in which proper temperature, 
light and humidity can be maintained. 
See page 118 
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The extensive lawn shown op- 
posite provides an ideal setting 
for Pfitzer’s junipers which, 
having heen arranged with 
skill and taste, help to tie the 
house in with the rolling land 
scape. Many dwarf evergreens 
of wide-spreading habit can be 
used in this fashion to good 
vilvantage, if given suflicient 
space In addition to the low 

growing junipers, mugho pines 
and several kinds of yews can 
he expected to add year-round 
beauty and interest to a plac ‘ 


Photo 


Richard Averill Smith 


Photos: McFarland 


Fortunate, indeed, is the property owner who 
has a grove or a cluster of trees to provide a 
background for his place. In many suburban 
developments today, real estate Operators and 
contractors are aware of the value of groups 
of trees and have taken special care to preserve 
existing stands. These are valuable assets 
which should be utilized in planning and plant 
ing the home grounds 


In the picture opposite, plant material has 
been used sparingly to soften the lines of the 
house and the door-yard fence. To add more 
material would be to clutter an otherwise 
appealing composition. 


Lower left—Trees in the background and a 
shrub border on an adjoining property makes 
this newly-built house seem as if it always 
had been there. The owners need only include 
a few low-growing shrubs at the entrance and 
near the corners of the house to create a simple 
design in good taste. 


Lower right Where fences are necessary, a 
single « limbing rose is often the ideal plant to 
soften the sharp lines of such boundaries. 
Climbing roses are easy to prune after flower- 
ing and can be kept in tidy form. 
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Think of Plants as Furnishings 


by Henry Pierce Plunkett 


fips is the day of low-slung houses, usu- 
ally only one story high. Both the so- 
called “ranch type” and those of tradition- 
ally colonial design which dot the landscape 
are constructed along purely functional 
lines. Cellars have been replaced by utility 
rooms, porches and piazzas have expanded 
into terraces and patios, and home grounds 
are thought of as areas for outdoor living. 
The task of remodeling old houses and re- 
vamping the lawns and gardens that sur 
round them is now being approached in the 
same way that the home builder of 1953 
attempts to develop his place 


Many 


habit which were commonplace 25 years 


big-seale shrubs of fast-growing 
ago are decidedly out of proportion with 
today’s houses. In some instances, they are 
being replaced by those of slower-growing 
habit, but unfortunately, this transition is 
far from rapid. Then, too, texture and form 
are factors that will bear close scrutiny, 
since many modern houses are designed 
along simple lines with a minimum of or 
namentation. Designs featuring larger win- 
dow areas, glass brick, shallower roof pitch 
and the all-too-common box-like structural 
lines present challenges to the home-owner 
who would achieve some measure of dis- 
tinction on his lot. Consequently, consid 
erable thought must be given to the overall 
plan of the grounds and the plants that are 
to be used, 

In building a new house or remodelling an 
old one, the matter of cost usually exceeds 
even the most carefully made estimates 
Such items as insurance, changes, additions 
to original plans and the unexpected living 


expenses that loom on every side tend to 


To Relieve Crowding 


The entrance treatment 
shown opposite was photo 
graphed in a pleasant sub- 
urban town about two years 
ago It is obvious that 
thought was given to the 
planting to keep it in scale 
with the house. However, a 
second glance prompts the 
remark that the upright yews 
at either side of the door are 
being crowded by the adjoin- 
ing shrubs. If the yews are 
dug with a ball of earth, they 
can be replanted elsewhere 
and allowed to develop into 
shapely specimens. Then by 
rearranging the remaining 
material, an attractive group- 
ing can still be maintained 
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deplete rapidly the available funds of most 


families. As a result, the areas around 
newly-built homes are often a sad looking 
spectacle for several years after building 
because money is lacking for suitable p!ant- 
ing and developing. 

Worse still is the situation that results 
from the improper placing of “bargain” 
plants acquired from a salesman or plant 
peddler representing a distant mail order 
“stuff” with the aid of 


pretty pictures. Actually there are no bar 


house who sells his 


gains in such transactions, since most of the 
plants can be bought locally in better con 
dition and at low cost, from reputable firms 
To cap the climax, each “bargain collec 
tion” that 
might better have been placed on the rub 


usually includes a few “duds” 


bish heap. It’s like buying “a pig ina poke,” 
as the Pennsylvania Dutch say. 

Equally unfortunate results occur when 
beginners attempt to plant their places 
of the 


size and form of those “darling little ever 


without some knowledge ultimate 


greens” they see on roadside stands each 
spring. Twenty-five years ago it was a fairly 
common. sight to see spruces, pines and 
hemlocks in foundation plantings where 
they didn’t belong. It was only a matter of a 
few years, after these shapely evergreens 
been set out, before home 


had many 


owners found themselves playing peek 
a boo with their neighbors and the post 
man, too. 

To be sure, some of these fast-growing 
evergreens were frequently clipped or bar 
butehere 1) 


look more like bumps on a log than plants 


bered (or until they came to 


However, we need not make the same mis 


takes as those of our forebears and, what is 
more, we usually do not have conspicuous 
house foundations to hide or soften with rows 
of plants that resemble unnecessary petti- 
Indeed, most home-owners would 
not tolerate the poor planning methods in- 
side their homes that they often allow to 
expand with abandon out-of-doors. And 


coats. 


vet when they see a place that looks fin 
ished and well maintained, they often won 
der what is wrong with their own grounds, 
The answer is simple; it’s like picking the 
right hat —- a task which usually requires a 
little time and thought 

Therefore, it is a wise home-owner who 
works out a plan for his grounds in the 
first place. 

For the practical reason of easy main- 
tenance the plan should be kept simple. A 
piece of paper, a pencil and a rule are the 
only tools needed to plot the outline of the 
property at a convenient scale such as one 
inch equals five feet. 

First of all, it is essential to locate the 
house, the garage and other existing struc 
tures and those trees and large shrubs al 
ready growing on the property. Outecrop 
pings of rock, conspicuous changes of level, 
existing walks and drives and other estal 
lished features should be noted. In the case 
of a new property, the established grade 
surrounding the house may have been set 
by the contractor. If not, this matter will 
need thought to assure good drainage and is 
best determined at the outset. In making a 
plan, think of it as a workable guide that 
may be changed easily. It need not be 
painstakingly drawn in fact the simpler 
the better. 

See page 130 





Green and White for Accent 


by Ann Tegtmeier, Omaha, Nebraska 


“yo variations in ground covers are 
particularly effective in green gardens 
or wherever they are needed to provide a 
contrast to plants associated with them. 
Yet we seldom see them in gardens today, 
since most gardeners continue to use ivy, 
myrtle, pachysandra, thyme and a few 
other common kinds. Here are a half dozen 
hardy plants worth considering for their 
durable and attractive foliage. Some are 
more rampant in their growth than others, 
but in a location suited to their needs, they 
can be most effective. 

An attractive, ribbon-like striped grass, 
commonly called oat grass, or hog peanut, 
is little known among most gardeners. It 
is increased by the division of tiny, goober 
like which are strung rosary- 
fashion along a thread-like root, but it 
never makes a nuisance of itself. Nursery- 
men advertise it under the long name of 
tuberosum, or as 


tubers 


Arrhenatherum elatius 
A. tuberosum variegatum, 
Oat grass is hardy so far as cold is con 

cerned, but requires some watering during 
prolonged drouth. It dislikes being planted 
too deeply and resents standing water, 
which rots the tubers. When the tubers 
become so crowded that they appear above 
the ground, it is time to divide and replant 
them. Each tuber should be set no more 
than one-half inch below the surface of the 
ground, Oat grass may be used in the rock 
garden for contrast, as a ground cover or as 
an edging for a hardy border, since it never 
grows tall enough to require clipping. 


Striped Lily Turf 

Another attractive green-and-white plant 
which is somewhat similar in appearance is 
the lily turf or striped liriope. The correct 
name is Ophiopogon jaburan variegatus, 
though it was formerly classified as mondo 
It belongs to the lily family rather than to 
the grasses, and is hardier than liriope. 

Ophiopogon grows best in moist, shady 
places, but the white striping in the leaves is 
prone to disappear where shade is too deep. 
In a favorable situation, the leaves will 
form clumps with the denseness of sod, 
making it desirable as a ground cover where 
grass refuses to grow. Moreover, the cord 
like roots help to hold a sandy bank in place. 

Except in extremely cold climates, this 
Japanese native not only holds its foliage 
throughout the year, but gives extra divi 
dends during summer in the form of dainty 
spikes of lavender flowers, somewhat remi- 
niscent of those of the grape hyacinth. These 
are followed by strings of berry-like seeds 
which are at first a brilliant green, then 
turn a bluish-purple. 

Ophiopogon is easily increased, either 
from seed or by root divisions. It also 
makes an excellent pot plant, standing a 
great deal of abuse as to the amount of 
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light, water and temperature it receives. A 
small clump, potted up each fall, makes a 
cheerful winter house plant 

Almost everyone is familiar with the 
green and white myrtle sold by florists for 
summer window This is known 
botanically as Vinca major variegata, Few 


boxes. 


people seem aware that its hardy cousin, 
V’. minor variegata, is even more attractive, 
since the foliage is smaller and not so 
gaudily marked. It forms a tight mat of 
wiry stems that make a useful ground cover, 
rooting at the nodes as it goes, just as does 
the common periwinkle, Vinca minor, while 
the green and white leaves add interest. 


Variegated Ajuga 

The variegated Ajuga 
rariegata, takes on splashes of pink that 
contrast with the green and silver of the 
leavesand spikes of amethyst-blue blossoms. 
While it looks like the common blue bugle, 
it never acts like one, because it increases 
slowly instead of spreading freely. 


bugle, reptans 


A lovely companion plant is Arabis albida 
variegata, with leaves edged in white. Al- 
though blessoms are much the same as 
those on the common varieties, their white 
color provides a bright spot in the garden 
for 12 months of the year. 

\ very unusual ground cover or wall 
plant in the rock garden is Aubrieta del- 
toidea variegata, the variegated purple rock- 
The gray-green leaves are 
edged with cream or silver, when 
topped with rosy-purple blossoms, it is 
even the most 


cress. small, 


and 


something to interest 
experienced gardener. Any increase is so 
slight as to be almost wholly imperceptible. 

A plant of distinction that is to be found 
gardens is the rare and beautiful 
(sometimes 


in few 
Phlox 
listed as P. 
hybrid, with stiff foliage of dark green, 
striped with white, is attractive enough 
without the 


procumbens variegata 


amoena variegata). This garden 


throughout the entire year 
six-inch stems of rosy flowers that almost 
hide the foliage in May and June. It is not 
as winter-hardy as its green sister, but a 
sunny spot which is not too wet will bring 
it through the winter satisfactorily. 
There are, of course, many more plants 
with green and white leaves that are worthy 
of a place in our gardens. Too many of 
them at one time, however, will destroy 
that charm which makes them different. 
If all plants were striped green and white 
and somewhere in the world a mutation 
occurred which was plain green, we would 
plant clumps of it for contrast in our gar- 
dens. Variegated plants should be used in 
the same way — only as accents to break 


up expanses of monotonous green. 


Rocks in the Garden 


NE OF our neighbors has a charming 

planting, the main theme of which is 
a huge monolith a shaggy, creviced 
boulder hoary with the gray-green patina 
of age. Rosettes of saxifrage and lewisia 
nestle around the base; there, too, snow- 
drops and winter aconites push boldly 
through the last thin panes of ice in earliest 
spring. Daphne sprawls against one corner 
and small-leaved euonymus blankets the 
northern face. The gargantuan pebble wears 
a cap of polypody ferns; lichens and moss 
shingle much of the surface. From aloft, 
red pines glance down affectionately upon 
a planting that is casual and lovely. 

I have seen many gardened rock ledges 
that God created and man embellished. 
‘These were more expansive plantings than 
the boulder group yet executed just as 
masterfully. Many alpines, native to sun- 
dry countries, bespoke international peace 

at least in the plant kingdom. There was 
one crevice-planting of native dutchman’s 
breeches wiggling gaily over a_ baker's 
dozen of prim, woolly edelweiss from the 
Alps. Both were thriving contentedly. 


Little campanulas (C. elatines garganica 
and (. portenschlagiana) had spread like 
ripples. There were crested irises, alyssums 
and aubrietas; dwarf narcissi, species 
tulips, little daylilies and a host of other 
plants complemented one another through- 
out the growing months. 


Such use of rock and companion plant- 
ing is as it should be... delightful. If 
property has no natural outcropping of 
stone, it may still have a rock planting. Yet 
the project should be approached with cau- 
tion, discretion in design and selection of 
basic material. 

For instance — another neighbor has an 
embankment behind his garage. Grass did 
not flourish so perhaps a rock garden was 
the answer. Every time he and the family 
went to the beach, the whole tribe collected 
water-worn boulders. Eventually enough 
polyglot stone cannon balls were accumu- 
lated to spatter on the embankment. 
Poppies and English daisies were on the 
summer shift and scarlet salvia took over 
in the autumn. The following year this 
enthusiast contrived a new idea: he re- 
arranged the beach stones to form his 
initials! This time scads of coleus were 
planted. Neighboring gardeners shuddered 
and the mealy bugs chortled. What a mess! 

When you can weld rock arrangements 
native material) into your locale so that 
they add to the natural beauty, do so; 
otherwise forget it. Many attractive plant 
groupings may be used where rock gardens 
are impractical. Perhaps a low stone wall 
covered with various species and varieties 
of sempervivums, or a taller dry-stone wall, 
arranged with colonies of suitable flowering 
plants will satisfy a rock garden urge. 

ALLEN Woon, Jr. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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Exploring the Tomato World 


by Paul Work, Ithaca, New York 


j ipew tomato is always the tomato, ever showing the essential 
It’s always sensitive to frost, 


characteristics of the genus 


and it always shows a hairy stem with a green and smelly secre U. 
tion. Its clustered yellow flowers always self-pollinated and the 
characteristic tomato flavor is universal. 


of plant and fruit is amaz 
ingly wide to choose from. 

Plants vary in size from 
Tiny Tim to the huge-growing 
Giant Tree. We now have 
many varieties, especially of 
early or mid-season maturity, 
whose branches are short, of 
so-called determinate — habit. 
Among these are Chatham 
which is very early, Victor and 
Bounty, which are second early 
and much alike, and Pritehard. 
These compact-growing varie 
ties may be planted close to 
gether and are useful where 
space is limited, but they are 
generally rather greedy for 
water and nutrients. The erect 
and bushy Dwarf Stone is still 
to be had. 

Another growth habit to 
watch is foliage cover which 
protects ripening fruits from 
sunseald. The old Earliana, 
now almost forgotten, was 
weak in this respect and Val- 
iant and John Baer are but 
little better, while Rutgers 
and other late varieties pro- 
vide ample protection. Queens, 
recently bred by Schermerhorn 
of New Jersey, matures about 
the same time as Stokesdale, 
but gives better coverage for 
the fruit. Another variant is 
potato-leaf character found 
formerly in some old varieties 
and now in Red Jacket. 

Fruits range in size from the 
tiny, clustered currant tomato 
to Oxheart, Ponderosa, Brim- 
mer and others that may weigh 
a pound or more. Fruits may be 
flat or round, plum-shaped or 
pear-shaped, and the Peach 


has a fuzzy skin. The new Red Top by Tapley of Geneva has a 
small vine, but sets very heavily. Fruits run eight or 10 per 
pound, are prune-shaped, two-celled, well-colored and very meaty. 

The so-called pink varieties are no longer common, but 
Oxheart and Ponderosa maintain the tradition of the Aeme of the 
one of the first of the deep, round 
is still available. In fact, most of the Ohio 


1890's; Livingston Globe 
tomatoes to appear 


hothouse tomatoes are pink and have Globe “blood” in them. 
Actually, the flesh of both pink and red tomatoes is colored alike, 
but, if youclean the pulp from a little strip of the cellophane-like 
skin of the red tomatoes, you will find a distinct amber-yellow 
tint, while that of the “pinks” is colorless. Then there are the 
yellow ones, with Jubilee and Sunray showing vast improve 


Yet the range in type 


é Photo: Genereus 
Pomatoes are among the most photogenic of vegetables. 


ment over the now aged and less comely Golden Queen. 
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Breeders are bringing many 
Resistance to fusarium wilt was introduced by F. J. Pritehard, 
S. Department of Agriculture, when he brought Marveille de 
Maraichers from France and crossed it with older forms to give 


new characters into tomatoes. 


us several varieties with this desirable quality. Among these 


are Scarlet ‘Topper, later re- 
named Pritchard in his honor, 
and Marglobe. Some progress 
has been registered in- the 
quest’ for resistance to leaf 
diseases. Breeding work goes 
on to find crack-resistant and 
firm-fleshed strains. Queens 
seems to remain firm after 
picking better than most. 
Doublerich, bred by Yeager of 
New Hampshire, has about 
double the Vitamin C content 
of ordinary varieties. 

Another recent development 
in tomatoes has been the 
breeding of hybrids after the 
manner of sweet corn. Since 
the tomato is normally self 
pollinated, it is more homozy 
gous more uniform geneti 
cally than the open-pollinated 
corn — and gain from hybrid 
breeding is less striking. At the 
same time, a number of the Fy 
hybrids have found favor. 
Among these are the Burpee 
Hybrid and others from the 
same house, Vaughan Hybrid 
and others, including the new 
Moreton Hybrid of Harris 
Second generation or Foe pro- 
genies are on the market, the 
various Stokesdales, Foremost 
K-21, Vancross and others. 

The husk tomato is not a 
true tomato but it is a delicious 
morsel and is prized by the 
Pennsylvania Duteh for pre- 
serves. It belongs to the genus, 
Physalis. The tropical tree 
tomato, P. cyphomandra, will 
not mature in the northern out 
door season but may be grown 
in the greenhouse. But most 
people will continue their al- 


legiance to the good old lycopersicum, the common or garden 
tomato, a standby of backyard plots. 

If you really want to try out odd and unusual tomatoes, get a 
catalog from Gleckler of Metamora, Ohio. This tip is no “‘com 
mercial,” for his little booklet betrays not the limited listings of 
the conventional merchant, but the outreachings and wanderings 
of the hobbyist. Many of the offerings are from foreign lands. 
Billy Hepler, the youthful seedsman of Durham, N. H., has a 
sizable variety in his list, as have Burpee, Vaughan (still offering 
Dwarf Stone) and Livingston who, in the old days, was the daddy 
of many an improved variety including Globe 

Culture of tomatoes is not difficult, but plants that will start 
right off are essential. If you scout around a bit among the seed 


See page 118 
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Achimenes—Warm Weather Treasures 


by Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


LTHOUGH achimenes can be 
as house plants, if sufficient moisture 


grown 


in the air is provided, they are treasures for 
those who have a porch where summertime 
blossoms can be apprec iated, for there Is 
wide variety in their form and coloring of 
both foliage and flowers. There are those 
that grow upright and those with a droop- 
ing habit, the latter being perfect for sus- 
pended pots or hanging baskets, where they 
can be expected to bloom all summer. Some 
varieties produce more flowers than others. 
I always have a few of the old faithfuls, 
and then try new ones in hopes of increasing 
my color range 

Achimenes’ rhizomes are very, very small, 
When my first order came, I felt sure that 
I planted it 
results 


it was inferior stock, but 


according to directions and the 
more than amazed me. Through the years I 
have learned that if the 


inch long and a little thicker than a match, 


rhizome is half an 
it is jumbo in size, Some companies accom 
their 

away 


pany orders with a caution not to 


throw any broken rhizomes, since 
even the seales will produce a plant. 

I get earlier blossoms if the rhizomes are 
planted in a covered glass or plastic con 
tainer using peatmoss and sand as a grow 
ing medium. Because of lack of space, I like 
the narrow plastic boxes that fit on the 
ledge where the upper and lower window 
to fit the 


boxes makes perf ct greenhouse conditions 


sash meet and lock, Glass cut 
for starting them 

Growth is slow and irregular. Some plants 
will be large enough to transplant to pots, 
while others are just starting to grow. For 
this reason, pots containing transplanted 


4 
y 


rhizomes show more uniform growth than 
those in which the rhizomes are first placed. 
Of course, as time goes on and one collects 
more varieties, there is the inclination to 
use the method which is less time consuming. 
I have even added new soil to the undis- 
turbed pot of last year, watered it slightly 
and set it in a sunny window. For one year 
this method can be reasonably successful; 
after two seasons the soil should be com- 
pletely new by the next growing period. 
First, it will have been depleted and second, 
the pot will be full of new rhizomes. I use 
the same soil mixture as for African violets 
and gloxinias. 

After growth has started, more water is 
needed. In fact, during the hot summer 
months, I marvel at the amount of moisture 
these plants require. From the time the 
plants are about two inches high, they get 
liquid fertilizer every two weeks and, as 
soon as weather permits, they are placed on 
an east porch where they receive only the 
very early morning sun, because the foliage 
resents too strong light. 

If one has a semi-shaded border, pots 
may be sunk in the earth. I know 
gardener who places her little plants in the 
in the autumn, harvests 


one 


border soil and, 
her crop of rhizomes, keeping them well 
covered during the winter months. 

The blossoms are funnel shaped, the end 
being rather flat where it joins the stem. 
There is a wide color range including pure 
white. I have never seen a yellow, but one 
never knows what the new catalogs will 
have to offer. 

When the blooming season is over, the 
foliage takes on a rusty appearance and 
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Achimenes Purple King produces flowers of rich, fuchsia purple. 


becomes dry. I cut it down to the ground 
and set the pots away in a warm cupboard 
where they remain, without further atten- 
tion, until it is time to shake the soil care- 
fully from the rhizomes and again start 
them on their year’s cycle of growth. 

Last year I ordered several dozen new 
varieties which, with my stock, made a 
pleasing array in plastic containers and 
pots. All went well until the hot season was 
prolonged for many weeks. It was impos- 
sible to keep the soil of proper consistency, 
although I checked the plants three times a 
day. The new rhizomes made top growth but 
most of it stopped after reaching a half inch 
in height and remained that way all sum- 
mer. In fact, only two of my old faithfuls 
grew and blossomed as usual—Purple King, 
with its fuchsia-colored flowers, and Mexi- 
cana, light blue with a white throat. Gar- 
den friends in various parts of the country 
stated that their experience was much the 
same as mine. It was just not a good year 
for achimenes, but, if everything we planted 
grew as we wished, we would soon lose 
interest in gardening. We need a challenge 
to hold our enthusiasm high, and I know 
from past experience that when the new 
catalogs arrive, I will be among the first to 
order achimenes. 





Pie Plant Far North 


Churchill is not far south of the Arctic 
Circle, surrounded at no great distance by 
tundra, and with a growing season of just a 
few weeks. The rhubarb, lettuce, onions 
and radishes in the little post office garden, 
however, were in lush growth when I saw 
them in mid-August. When I asked the 
postmistress how many stalks she cut per 
season, she told me she had cut no rhubarb 
this season as she wanted the garden to look 
its best for the mid-August tourists. When 
I asked the variety, she knew only that she 
had the start from her mother’s plants, 
down near Winnipeg. She added that her 
pie plant was much sweeter and required 
much less sugar than her mother’s pie 
a point of 
What 


interested me chiefly was the evidence that 


plant grown farther south 
possible interest’ to researchers. 
no matter how far north you get, rhubarb 
have plenty of manure for good 


Plants in the poorly manured 


must 
growth. 
Mission garden had few leaves per plant, 
with stems only a few inches in length. The 
vigorous plants had a very heavily manured 
soil and were protected from the chilling 
winds of the Hudson Bay by the post office 
building. Heat was still further conserved 
for them by the heavy plank edging of the 
narrow bed. 

Mavup R. Jacons 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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The American Garden II 


by Carlton B. Lees, Morgantown, West Virginia 


T THE very beginning, I will admit 
that I am a modernist. When I read 
Mr. Ghester P. Holway’s The American 
Garden in the July 1952 issue of Horticul- 
fure, in which he compared the contempo- 
rary garden to a dinner table set “with cans 
and bottles of food, taking care that shapes 
of the containers and the colors of the labels 
were arranged with respect to hue and 
design,” I was instantly aroused. 
Mr. Holway writes with the viewpoint of 
a hobby-gardener only, not stopping to 
realize that gardens perform functions other 
than satisfying the urge to work with one’s 
hands in the soil. I am as proud of a green 
thumb as anybody, but everyone who 
builds a garden is not interested in develop- 
ing that proverbial thumb. 
Present-day house-construction costs are 
great; we cannot build large 
those of our grandfathers. Contemporary 


houses like 


design brings house and garden together 
to form an inseparable living unit. Glass 
walls and sliding panels allow free move 
ment of both the eye and the body between 
house and garden, giving to each of these 
units a spaciousness impossible to produce 
otherwise. The living garden and the living 
room become one, hence we design the 
different 
grandmother’s when she made her garden 


garden with a purpose from 


of tulips and lilaes. 
The Acid Test 

The modernist lives more closely to his 
garden than Mr. Holway thinks. From 
almost any point in the house, at lany time 
of the vear and at any time of day or night, 
the man in the contemporary living unit 
can view his garden with a minimum of 
effort. In the conventional garden separated 
by a conventional wall of a conventional 
house, the occupant must rise from his 
chair, walk to a window, push back the 
ruffled curtains and then, if he is lucky, he 
might be able to see his garden. It may be a 
fairyland on a sunny January morning 
after a gentle snowfall or a riot of color with 
May tulips and lilacs, but how does it look 
with no tulips, no lilacs or no snow? The 
conventional garden may be interesting in 
winter for a few minutes or a few hours or 
even for a few days. The modern garden, 
on the other hand, has to stand the test of 
day-in and day-out inspection, 365 days a 
year. You do not go to a window and look at 
this garden and then leave it; you are in it 
constantly. This garden has to depend on 
good basic design which relates plant masses 
and structural masses, one to the other. 
Overall design becomes more important 
than the tulips or lilacs in themselves, but 
they can play an important part in it. 


Paving, be it cement, brick, tile, wood or 
any other material, is not sterile if used 
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with skill and imagination. I will admit that 
its initial cost may be great but, given a few 
years, it will more than make up that cost 
in usefulness and low maintenance. The 
contrast of textures and the play of pat 
terns in paving materials used alone or in 
combinations insure year-round interest. 
These, with a smooth-flowing 
lawn panel, bring a sharp contrast to the 
garden, further stimulating the imagina 
tion. Certainly a garden entirely paved with 


combined 


lawn and lawn in its manner of use is 


paving — cannot produce this interest. 

Mr. Holway goes on to say, “There is no 
freedom in it (the modern garden) — nu 
freedom for the endless doing of gardening, 
no freedom to divide, shift, multiply, 
rearrange.’ No, not that kind of freedom, 
but a new freedom to enjoy with a mini 
mum of backache —- freedom of the eye to 
speed along a sweeping curve or moving 
diagonal formed by the meeting of paving 
and ground cover; freedom to watch the 
play of shadow, contrasting the textures of 
concrete and pachysandra, of brick and 
boxwood; freedom to study sculptured tree 
trunks silhouetted against a smooth wall 


As for the “‘endless doing of gardening,” 
that’s just what is wrong with Mr. Hol 
way’s idea of what the American garden 
should be: too much endless doing and not 
enough enjoying. “Divide, shift, multiply 
and rearrange”... here is another weak- 
ness of much American gardening: too much 
impulse and too little thoughtful buying 
and use of plant materials. Too much pass 
ing the road-side stand where the eye is 
caught by a blob of red. The driver stops, 
is completely captivated by the red and 
purchases it. Then he runs around the 
garden though I would prefer to call 
this kind a yard — trying to find a place to 
put the blob. Never a thought about what 
it is going to look like for the remaining 364 
days in the year! How often one hears the 
apologetic statement, “But you should have 
seen my garden last week when the poppies 
were in bloom!” The contemporary garden 
demands the best for the longest period of 
the year; it cannot allow itself to be subject 
to such statement. 


Plants Are Never Static 


Utilitarian function matters, yes, but as 
far as saying no one cares about plants as 
plants — this is not true. Only with plants 
can we achieve certain refreshing and rest- 
ful effects in a garden. Only with plants 
can we create Plants 
change, they move with the wind, glisten 
with snow, drop their leaves, grow new 
leaves. The contemporary designer has to 
be aware of this changing character of the 
plants he uses. Not only is it important to 
know these changes in the plant itself, but 


certain interest. 


also how these changes affect the relation 
ship to other plants and to garden structure 

walls, paving, pools and other features 
Plants are never static. They are vital and, 
in the contemporary garden, their vitality is 
intensified by their proximity to the occu- 
pants of the heuse. 

In finality the question comes to one of 
maintenance. Like the woman who sold her 
family heirlooms and said, “At last I’m free 

.I didn’t own those antiques; they 
owned me!"’, I ask, does your garden serve 
you or do you serve your garden? 





New Associate Editor 
For Horticulture 


Brenda E. Newton 


| ECAUSE our monthly publication 

Horticulture, America’s oldest garden 
magazine, is expanding in its scope and its 
readership, we are increasing our staff in 
order to render even better service to our 
subseribers. It is with pleasure and pride 
that I introduce to our readers Brenda E. 
Newton of Melrose, Massachusetts, as an 
(Associate Editor of our magazine. 

Miss Newton 
librarian of our Society for a number of 
years and is widely known to our members 
and subscribers in the New England area, 
as well as to many of America’s leading 
assisted in 


has served as research 


horticulturists whom she has 
research work. A graduate of Simmons 
College and the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture for Women, Miss 
Newton is a practicing landscape architect 
with much work to her credit. In addi 
tion, she has taught courses in gardening 
and lectures frequently on horticulture 
and garden design. We are indeed fortu- 
nate in being able to add Miss Newton's 
talents to those of our present staff. 
Arno H. NEHRLING 
Director of Publications 
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Flower Show at Dawn 


by Mary Cokely Wood, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


17 HEN we lived in Tokyo, many years 
ago, we occupied a typical American 
house, surrounded by a lawn and a hedge, 
a home friendly and openly exposed to all 
passers-by. Across the street lived a retired 
silk merchant. His was a typical Japanese 
house, entirely enclosed by a high board 
fence, topped by a chevaux-de-frize. On the 
far side of the place, a high board fence 
rested on the stone retaining wall of a canal 
whose waters slipped sluggishly past with 
the ebb and flow of the tide. 

One hot August morning, a placard ap- 
peared on the gate, inviting the public to 
view a display of morning glories. We were 
delighted. Although we didn’t care any- 
thing about the morning glories, little com- 
mon things, blue or white or pink, that in 
(America no one ever thought of displaying, 
we could see the garden, and that was what 
we cared most about. We rushed over, and 
were met by the gentle, exquisitely-man- 
nered, old silk merchant himself. We did 
see him, but not the garden, because of the 
gorgeous big blooms, in large pots, that 
stared at us. It was an orchestration of 
colors that dazzled us and, most of all, 
astonished us, because nothing about these 
plants the blooms, the colors or the 
shapes of flowers, leaves, and stems 
familiar to us. Our ideas of morning glories 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. 


was 


Show for Early Risers 


Perhaps 25 plants were dramatized 


against the low, broad-leaved evergreens 
growing at the base of some tall pines 
singly, in symmetrical groups of threes or 
on tiered shelves. I didn’t know then that 
the visiting hours at the great public gar- 
dens of morning glories or the smaller pri 
vate ones were several hours earlier than 
we had come. A visit to one was like going 
to a party where tea was served; the people 
chatted, discussed the flowers, and at the 
public gardens bought plants, then were 
off home at 6.30 A, M. 

The old silk merchant proudly pointed 
out this or that beauty, and I could under- 
stand his pride, when in answer to my 
question as to where I could buy seeds of 
such plants, he said, “Madame, I bred 
these myself.” 

This was my unforgettable introduction 
to what I think of as the miracle flower of 
Japan, the asagao, or dawn flower, [pomoea 
nil, the most intimate flower of all Japan, 
adored by the Empress and loved by the 
coolie. The flower, with its trumpet shape 
has been a motif in all the arts — in bronze, 
in porcelain, on gold screens, in pictures, in 
prints, in decorative advertisements and 
even in verse. Furthermore, the calligraphic 


characters have for centuries been used in 
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the school children’s copy books because 
they were so beautiful. The plant has been 
an inspiration to science, because of its 
mutations, as well as to gardeners, both 
professional and amateur. 

The Japanese never talked about the big 
morning glory shows; they were expected 
and accepted, as part of the summer life, 
with the result that few foreigners knew 
about them. Later, when the big depart- 
ment stores were started, they staged ex- 
hibits of these plants. As most information 
concerning them appeared only in Japa- 
nese writings, however, little was known of 
them among American gardeners. 

My longing for these morning glories 
haunted and nagged me. Finally, vears later 


The individual biooms are immense 


in America, a nursery catalogue from Yoko- 
hama settled the question. I would grow 
these beautiful plants for myself. 

Among the varieties I ordered were 
Heaven's Drum, brown with a white scal- 
loped edge; “The Wave of Peace,” a lovely 
and indescribable shade of bluish-green or 
greenish-blue with a white throat; Morning 
Mist, a delicate bluish-white, with the faint- 
est undertint of pink, as if it were blushing 
because you were staring at it so hard. The 
leaf shapes were not mentioned and later I 
was surprised at their shapes and colors. 

In the Illustrated Album of Morning 
Glories by Kondo, published in 1834, are 
forms that have been developed by ambi- 
tious amateurs that seem incredible. But 
some of these odd forms I have had in my 
own garden, so I can really believe that 
what those patient old gardeners and re- 
tired business men did, probably astonished 
the plants themselves. They made the 
blooms to resemble peonies, chrysanthe- 


mums and narcissus, with one, two or three 
tiers of petals, each tier a different color. 
They changed the petals in every conceiv- 
able way. They fringed them; they cork- 
screwed them; they “petalized” the sta- 
mens, making wind bells out of them and 
shaping them like lanterns, all incredible. 

They changed the leaves, too, so that the 
colors ran from near white through yellow- 
greens and bluish-greens to the familiar 
dark greens. Leaf shapes were also varied 
so that their range was from a narrow, 
needle-like form through astounding varia 
tions,— lobed, thistle-like, dragon-clawed 
and some with the midrib stretched out 
into thread-like ends. The edges were plain, 
serrated or recurved, as if drawn up by a 
string. The surfaces were smooth, hairy, 
woolly, gravelly, blistered or crepe-like. 
Many of these characteristics have ap- 
peared on my own plants. 

Stems, too, were altered; some were 
woolly, others were like maiden-hair fern 
stems and, finally, some enterprising per- 
son placed seven or more little seedlings 
side by side on a soft wet tissue, laid a stone 
on them and found the stems would grow 
together in a flat ribbon. Sometimes these 
flat stems would bear twin flowers, each a 
different color. 


The Planting Ceremony 

I never expected that I could have any 
of these marvelous variations, but I did 
get more than I could expect and enough to 
believe what I saw in Kondo’s book. And 
what I, an inexperienced person, not a 
gardener, could do, others can accomplish. 

I have followed these cultural directions 
from one of the old Morning Glory Societies 
of Japan. Prepare a flat with soil composed 
of two-thirds sharp sand and one-half 
leafmold, or peat, or fertile soil. Soak the 
seeds overnight in luke warm water, and 
plant each seed with its sharp side down, in 
a hole an inch deep. Cover loosely with soil. 
Water daily with warm water, using a spray 
so as not to disturb the seeds. Put the flat 
in the sunniest part of the garden, prefer- 
ably against a wall to get the reflected heat. 
If the weather is cool, cover the flat with a 
sheet of glass, raised enough to give ventila- 
tion. The seeds should germinate within a 
week. So far my seeds have been 100°, 
fertile, although occasionally, seeds that I 
have had for two or three years have been 
slow in germinating. 

The best soil for Japanese morning glories 
is one that is soft, warm, light and fertile; 
one from which the water runs off freely. 
A good mixture is composed of 20°; leaf- 
mold, 307, rich, field soil, 10°; sand and 
10°; soot or powdered charcoal (I scraped 
the chimney for mine) as well as 30°; 

See page 129 
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eaters om whed 


What causes canker on the stems of roses, and what is the best way 
to control it? 

Brown canker of rose is a serious disease that is caused by a 
fungus. Stems, leaves, buds and blossoms may all be affected. 
Pruning time in the early spring is the best time to clean it out. 
Cut away and burn every diseased cane, and then spray plants 
with lime-sulphur, 1 to 10 dilution, to kill spores that have prob 
ably been spread in the pruning operation. Spraying plants with 
copper or sulphur in the summer is also a good practice. 

* * * 


How do you go about rooting an African violet leaf in water? 

First, fasten a piece of wax paper over the top of a small glass 
or tumbler. Then make a slit in the paper, and insert the stem of 
the violet leaf so that about an inch of it is in water. After roots, 
which appear at the end of the stem, are about a half inch long, 
plant the cutting in a pot in loose, porous soil. Small leaves will 
appear above the soil line; when these are one to two inches long, 
cut off the old leaf. 


I would like to know more about the kalanchoe, with small, coral 
red or scarlet flowers, that is becoming more and more popular as a 
florist’s plant during the winter months. What is its species name 
and what shall I do with it after flowering? 

This lovely, Jittle plant from Madagascar, that holds up so well 
under warm, dry living-room conditions, is Kalanchoe blossfeld- 
iana or one of its varieties, such as Brilliant Star, which is very 
popular in the trade. Although it is a perennial, making an attrac 
tive foliage plant throughout the summer months, new plants 
from seed or cuttings flower better. It likes sunshine and more 


water than most succulents. 
* 


Do clivias require any special care to bring them into bloom? 

One of the special needs of clivias, which bloom during the 
late winter or early spring, is cool but sunny growing conditions 
during the winter, with 45-55 degree temperatures. At that time 
they should be kept on the dry side, but as the days grow longer 
and the buds begin to appear, they should be given more water 
and warmth. In the summer, plants may be placed in light shade 
and watered with liquid fertilizer periodically. Clivias resent 


having their roots disturbed. 
* 


I have been reading about new grape varieties that are being 
introduced and tried by various agricultural ¢ r pe riment stations. 
Which of these recent ones show promise? I refer to varieties for the 
northern part of the country. 

Among the agricultural experiment stations, workers at 
Geneva, New York, have introduced and tried thousands of grape 
seedlings in recent years. Reports indicate that five show the 
greatest promise. These include Himrod, a white seedless, with 
medium, tender, juicy, vinous-flavored fruits; Romulus, also a 
white seedless, with small, juicy, sweet berries; Alden, with 
reddish black berries, meaty, tender and vinous; Bath, with 
medium black berries, sweet and juicy; and Naples, with slightly 
tough flesh, sweet and good in quality. 

* . * 


T am interested in the name of a small plant, with bright green 
and yellow leaves, that came to me in a dish garden. I have been told 
that it is an euonymus. 

Varieties of Euonymus japonicus, marked with yellow 1 
white and often used in dish gardens, also make good house plants 
in cool situations. Their names vary with the markings on the 
leaves. If these are edged with yellow on your plant, you have 
Ej, aureo-marginatus, also called gilt-edge euonymus; if the leaves 
are blotched with yellow, the plant is F. j. aureo-variegatus, 
known commonly as gold-spot euonymus. 
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Do coffee grounds make a good fertilizer for house plants? 
Coffee grounds are not a fertilizer, but sufficient amounts may 
be used to improve the mechanical condition of the soil. When 
used freely, they tend to depress the nitrogen in the soil until they 
become fine humus. If plants tend to show poor growth, this may 
that is high in nitrogen. 
* 


be corrected by using a fertilizer 
* * 

I received as a gift this past winter a potted plant which I was told 
is an echeveria. This particular one consisted of a rosette of thick, 
rose-purple leaves, with a most peculiar metallic lustre. It also had 
a spike of small pink flowers. Can you te ll me which echeveria this is? 

Your echeveria, which florists are selling as a winter gift plant, 
is Echeveria gibbiflora metallica noted for its lustrous purple 
tinged leaves. The flower spikes, incidentally, make long-lasting 
cut flowers and are being used in the florist trade. Ardent flower 
arrangers find many uses for them. 

* + + 

Can you suggest a practical method to sterilize pruning tools? 
Garden columns and books frequently advise us to be certain to do 
this, yet rarely tell us how, 

The purpose of sterilizing pruning tools is to prevent the spread 
of diseases from plant to plant. A simple method consists merely 
of dipping the tool after each time you make a cut into radiator 
alcohol, carried in a handy container as you prune. Tools too big 
to dip in the container may be brushed with alcohol. 


























New Pre-emergence Weed Killer 

N-1 naphthyl phthalamie acid is a new chemical weed killer 
that may be used to kill sprouting weeds on many truck garden 
crops. Test results to date indicate that it is promising on cucum 
bers, cantaloupes, watermelons, pumpkins, squash, asparagus, 
snap beans, soybeans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, peppers, carrots 
and onions. In experiments carried on at Purdue University 
Experiment Station, it was found that muskmelons, cucumbers 
and watermelons had particularly good tolerance to both pre- and 
post-emergence applications of the chemical. The weed killer is 


not yet ready for commercial sale. 


New Dessert Grapes 

Alden and Bath are the names of two new black dessert grapes 
recently introduced by the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. Both grapes, the result of crossing 
European and American strains, possess high quality, winter 
hardiness, productiveness and resistance to insects and diseases. 
Alden has large, loose clusters of reddish black berries, with 
juicy, meaty, sweet and vinous flesh. Bath bears medium-sized 
clusters of black berries, with sweet, tender and juicy flesh. The 
new grapes have been on trial for more than 20 years in the 
Station’s test vineyards. Stock is available for trial plantings 


Trace Elements for Plants 

FTE, an abbreviation for ‘‘fritted trace elements,” is a new 
product containing minute quantities of trace minerals essential 
to plant growth. These minerals, iron, zine, copper, boron and 
molybdenum, are recommended as supplements to the nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potash contained in the standard commercial 
fertilizers. FTE is a practical form of trace elements that will 
provide a slowly soluble source of minerals to plants. The material 
remains in the soil for the full growing season and does not leach 
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Photo: Wayside Gardens 


Hardy asters: Samaria, campanula violet; Alaska, marble white 


New Hardy Plants 


f pe list of items for the hardy border this year is 
indeed heartening. Anthemis Grallagh Gold is a new 
form of this sturdy yellow daisy-like perennial, ideal for 
hot, dry places. Our familiar black-eyed susan has been , 
glorified by the introduction of rudbeckia Oriole Sul The showy summer-flowering hardy phlox Brigadier, brick ~ 
livanti which is noted for its broad foliage and its 7 , 

greatly improved flowers. A host of new asters varying 

in height from a few inches to three feet or more are 

welcome additions for the autumn border. 


Shasta daisy Jenifer Read, a valuable source of white flowers. 


| aw partial shade or full sun there is a new astible 
of rose-pink coloring changing to silver-pink listed 
as Koblenz. Shasta daisies are constantly being im 
proved, among the new hybrids Jenifer Read, an im- 
proved form of Esther Read, is reported to be taller 
and bearing larger flowers over a longer period than its 
parent. For late summer coloring there is the dwarf 
shrub, Caryopteris Heavenly Blue, which averages two 
feet in height. The deep blue flower spikes of upright 
habit will prove of great value for autumn borders. A 
host of new chrysanthemums, including several new 
varieties in the bird series, hold promise among this 
year's novelties. As usual, the hemerocallis enthusiasts 


Photo: McFarland : . : 
have introduced new kinds to add to the growing list. 


Caryopteris Heavenly Blue is an improved form of the type. 
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Working with Lilies 


Percy H. Wright, Sutherland, Saskatchewan, Canada 


HE dwarf and not very vigorous Lilium 

cernuum is something of a mystery — 
and a source of controversy. Some like its 
color, and some do not. I suppose that the 
difference of opinion regarding its at- 
tractiveness depends partly on whether the 
grower starts with the violet or the violet- 
pink strain of the species. The strain I tried 
did not have much pink in it, and yet I 
rather liked the little thing, in spite of its 
comparative lack of vigor. Perhaps it is 
also partly a matter of the colors available 
in other lilies in one’s district. 

In my extreme north, the trumpet lilies 
are not much grown, and the late-flowering 
Japanese lilies, like LZ. auratum, are not 
grown at all. Even the martagon lilies, with 
their broad leaves, are not much planted, 
although they are hardy. When one elim- 
inates these, there is not much color varia- 
tion left in the available lily species and 
varieties; all are in the orange series. Some 
range between red and yellow, with the 
exception of L. cernuum. However, in spite 
of the welcome that cernuum flowers had 
in my eyes, I have not grown it with any 
persistence, for it is not a strong grower, 
and its increase from year to year is dis- 
appointing. Presumably, like the coral lily, 
it is meant to be grown from seed. 

The cernuum hybrids are a different mat- 
ter, for they appear to be a vigorous lot. 
The admixture of genes of cernuum into the 
L. davidi family is something of an achieve- 
ment, since the two are apparently not too 
closely related. The cross has only been 
made three times, to my knowledge. 


Vermont Hybrids 

William C. Horsford of Charlotte, 
Vermont, put pollen of LZ. cernuum directly 
on the pistils of Edna Kean, a near-red 
hybrid, one of the celebrated stenographer 
lilies hailing from Ottawa, which is half 
way between JL. willmottiae and L. 
dauricum. Thus his first hybrid would be 
one-half L. cernuum, one-quarter L. will- 
mottiae and one-quarter L. dauricum 
surely as rich a mixture as ever a plant- 
breeder had a chance to play with. I cannot 
say much about the Horsford line of descent, 
for I have not seen the plants yet. 

The other hybrid was secured by Dr. 
C. F. Patterson of Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, who put pollen of LZ. cernuum on 
pistils of the pure species L. willmottiae, a 
sub-species of L. davidi and obtained a plant 
which has become the ancestor of a large 
number of new varieties. Its hybrid pollen 
proved to be active enough to produce 
seeds on various other hybrid lilies, and so 
the characteristics of the stenographer 
series were mingled with those of L. cernuum 
in this line of breeding, along with some of 
the characteristics of L. tigrinum, the 
common tiger lily. 
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In the fall of 1950, I was able to obtain 
from Dr. Patterson a number of bulbs of 
two varieties that he introduced that year: 
White Gold and Burnished Rose. In luded 
in the lot were three bulbs of another 
hybrid, differing from Burnished Rose 
only in being slightly richer in color and 
slightly later in date. 

White Gold I take to be one of the most 
important lily introductions in the hardy 
group since about 1945. It is a strong 
grower, clean and healthy, and increases 
rapidly of its own accord. The flowers are 
rather large, much larger than one would 
expect of a hybrid between L. cernuum and 
L. willmottiae, both of which are rather 
small. This extra size must be attributed to 
the percentage of L. davidi in it, or possibly 
the percentage of L. tigrinum. The petals 
are reflexed, but not too strongly, and the 
flower displays itself well. The color was 
nearly a pure white as it grew on my place, 
with only a little yellow on the face. How- 
ever, a correspondent who also grew it tells 
me that the color is pale apricot when the 
plant is grown in the shade, fading to 
white when sun hits it for long stretches. 


Hardy White Reflexed Lily 


White Gold is the only hardy white 
reflexed lily to be named to date, except for 
the dainty and attractive, but somewhat 
difficult little gem, LZ. martagon album. The 
beauty of white martagon, as well as that 
of the coral lily, is evidence to me that the 
lily breeder need not seek size in his lily 
flowers, except as an interesting variation. 
Size is a feature of attraction, but so is 
smallness, if with it goes daintiness and the 
requisite increase in the number of flowers. 


Burnished Rose is like White Gold in 
every character except color. The color is a 
sort of intermediate between violet and 
orange, and is not inaccurately described 
by the variety name. I do not value it nearly 
as highly as White Gold, yet think that it is 
attractive and that its color is an acquisition. 

I, for one, will look forward to the intro- 
duction of still other lilies of this breeding, 
particularly to ones with clear white and 
clear pink as the color tint. As for the type, 
I am anticipating varieties with smaller 
flowers and more of them. L. davidi, to my 
notion, makes a much better display in the 
garden than does L. tigrinum. Everyone 
knows the fewness of the large flowers of 
L. tigrinum, but the extreme floriferousness 
of L. davidi, L. willmottiae and many of 
the stenographer hybrids is not so well 
known. I have had up to 60 flowers on some 
seedlings of Edna Kean, and 40 is usual on a 
well established plant with a large bulb. 
The earlier flowering of the two species and 
of the stenographer hybrids is another 
welcome feature. 


For a Shady Corner 
LL too often we dismiss our shady cor* 

ners as too difficult to bother with» 
yet if we grow shade-tolerant plants in 
them, they can be no more difficult than 
any other part of the garden. 

Many people think they cannot grow 
primulas unless they give them ideal con- 
ditions. I have grown a colony of them for 
years on the north side of shrubs planted 
along a picket fence. They do receive some 
hot sun in the summer, but this is offset by 
providing cool, leafy soil for their roots. A 
dressing of compost or peat moss also helps 
to keep the soil in good condition. 


Fritillaria meleagris 


Although primulas appreciate a light 
mulch in the winter, it should not be so 
heavy as to smother them, as the foliage 
remains green all winter despite low tem- 
peratures and the lack of snow. They are 
certainly a cheerful sight in late April or 
early May when they send up their clus- 
ters of red, yellow and cream flowers. 

A good companion for primulas is the 
guinea-hen flower or checkered-lily, Frit- 
illaria meleagris. The cream, pink and wine 
tints and tones of the small checkered bells 
blend with the colors of the primulas. 
There are numerous varieties of these odd 
little plants of the lily family available, but 
almost any of them are satisfactory. The 
twisted bits of bulblets have a decided odor, 
and look as though they would never pro- 
duce anything of value. Yet they may send 
up a pair of slim leaves the first year and a 
spiky stem the next season which will carry 
two or three bells. 

Some authorities claim that the guinea- 
hen flower blooms every third year, so it is 
well to put in several in a colony to assure 
flowers every year. When planting, they ap- 
preciate a handful of sand around the bulbs, 
and then ask for nothing more except a 
minimum of moisture and no disturbance. 
After blooming the plants fade and dis- 
appear until early the next season. With 
only these two plants, a difficult corner can 
become one of the prettiest and easy to care 
for in the entire garden. 

-AnNn TETGMEIER 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Giant fluffy asters, offered in separate colors 


LTHOUGH there are no new vege- 

tables on this year’s All America list, 
seedsmen around the country have new 
varieties worth trying. Where space is a 
problem, the new Canadian Acre cabbage 
will fill a need because of its compact 
growth and small, solid heads. Carrot 
Royal Chantenay is described as longer and 
better in form than the widely-known Red 
Core Chantenay. Golden Spike is another 
worthwhile new carrot. Among corn hybrids 
Golden Harvest is several days earlier than 


Golden Cross Bantam. A heat-resistant pea 


named Wando, a medium-sized beet called 
Fireball and a lush scallop squash listed as 
Crystal Ball are also presented among this 


year’s newcomers. 

Watermelons are attracting considerable 
attention these days from hybridizers. 
Rhode Island Red is an early kind, matur- 
ing in about three months from seed. Re- 
ports indicate that it is crisp and sugary, 
with fruits averaging eight to 15 pounds. A 
variety for southern gardens, called Fair- 
fax, is recommended for its disease-resist- 
ant character, its high quality and firm 
rind. Among the muskmelons there is 
Delicious 50, with its advantage of earli- 
ness, notable table quality and resistance 
to wilt. Rio Sweet, bred especially for the 
South, is 
downy mildew and its sweet orange flesh. 


desirable for its resistance to 


Large-flowered viola, Scottish Yellow 
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Catalogue 
Novelties 


As one would expect, there are numerous 
new tomato varieties. Doublerich, from Dr. 
A. F. Yeager’s New Hampshire test gar- 
dens, is commended for its high vitamin C 
content and its firm fruits which are less 
subject to cracking than most. From 
Canada’s Manitoba Experiment Station 
come Meteor, Monarch and Mustang. 
Vines are short and they bear early. Val- 
north, an early, round-fruited sort, and 
Moreton Hybrid are other new kinds. 
Homestead, for southern gardens, is re- 
sistant to fusarium wilt and similar to the 
popular Rutgers, though it bears earlier 
and has large fruits. Red Top, developed at 
the Geneva, New York, Experiment Sta- 
tion, is a solid, meaty variety of the plum 
type. It is ideal for making paste. 


Tetra Fiesta gaillardia. 


Stock Trysomic, an improved double form. 


ACH year we have a new crop of hybrid 

zinnias, marigolds, petunias, larkspurs, 
snapdragons, one or two sweet peas, an 
occasional aster and improved forms of 
some of the lesser known annuals. This 
season we can look forward to the annual 
gaillardia Tetra Fiesta, a double flower of 
smoky red and yellow. Celosias have under- 
gone considerable improvement, as witness 
the new Golden Fleece, a tall grower with 
billowy golden plumes. 

The old-time stock was always variable 
in its double form, but we are promised that 
Trysomic can be expected to produce at 
least 80% double flowers in several avail- 
able colors. From time to time pansies 
receive attention. The new Harmony 
Strain is recommended for its bright colors. 
The red blooms of the verbena Sparkle are 
accentuated with a white eye, and the 
plants are compact in form. A little known 
annual, Sanvitalia procumbens, sometimes 
called the creeping zinnia, is offered in the 
double orange form, Orange Glory. 

The two All-America selections for this 
year, Royal Carpet alyssum, with its 
circular mats of intense purple, and the 
improved red petunia Comanche, will come 
in for their share of attention from most 
amateur gardeners. Although these and 
other novelties are receiving special notice, 
let’s not forget the old standbys. 


Mandarin Chinese cabbage. 
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ALTHOUGH the garden year is well on its 
way in the warm parts of the country, the 
month of March with its great spring 
flower shows ushers in the spring in colder 
sections where it rouses millions of amateur 
gardeners to pursue their hobby with re- 
newed vigor. Not all the seeds, nor all the 
bulbs and plants that are set out will grow 
and flourish as their owners have fondly 
anticipated. In their hearts they are 
aware of this fact, and yet they forge ahead 
buying new equipment, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and a host of gadgets to aid them in 
What is this urge that makes 
Surely, 


their chores. 
so many of us avid gardeners? 
there are hundreds of absorbing hobbies 
that bring compensating satisfaction for 
the time devoted to them. Yet few are in 
closer parallel to life itself than that of 
gardening. ‘To watch and care for plants 
from the time they germinate until they 
set seed and die is a fascinating experience. 
Then, too, the pitfalls that beset them in 
the interim between birth and death, the 
joy they bring to us and others as well as 
the disappointments, all are mirrored to 
some extent in our own lives. Gardening 
holds for us an elemental appeal, and 
getting our hands into the soil makes that 
bond all the closer. Digging in the earth 
acts like a tonic to our nerves and the fruits 
of this toil give us the satisfaction that we 


crave. Who could ask for more? 


OTHER states might well emulate the 
practical conservation idea used by the 
Virginia Fish and Game Commission. 
Each hunter or fisherman in that state re- 
ceives a packet of 12 seeds attached to his 
hunting or fishing license. Simple instruc- 
tions for planting are printed thereon, and 
the license holder is urged to sow the seeds 
in suitable spots. Surely this is a simple 
and easy way to make citizens conscious of 
the importance of conservation, and thou- 
sands of outdoor people can aid in carrying 
on this rewarding work. 


MOST of us who attempt to prune grapes 
these blustery March days know only too 
well that warm clothes and sharp shears 
“know-how” of the 
tasks that must 


are as essential as the 
art. Somehow, pruning 
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RAMBLING 
; OBSERVATIONS 


in the season take special 
courage when one must leave a comforta- 
ble fireside to face the piercing winds that 
herald spring. But the goal of a good gar- 
dener is getting things done at the right 


be done early 
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time, if he would reap a harvest next fall. 
As I look at the woodcut illustrated here, I 
wonder how far most of us would get with 
our pruning chores if dressed in such ele- 
gant regalia as this great coat with its 
ample sleeves and cumbersome collar, worn 
by a gardener five centuries ago. Inci- 
dentally, some of the dealers at the spring 
shows will display the latest in garden 
The right clothes are obviously 

















toggery. 
important in gardening, too. 


written 
exotic 


THOUSAND stories could be 
about the devious ways in which 
plants have been introduced to America 
and other countries from faraway places 
down through the years. This practice of 
bringing home curious and unusual plants 
is akin to the habit most of us have of 
seeking souvenirs in distant places we visit 
either for business or pleasure. However, 
at no time in world history have so many 
people in all parts of the world travelled 
outbreak 


than since the 


more widely 


forme 


World War II. To list the extraordinary 
items brought home by the “G. I's” would 
be an herculean task, but I would venture 
that few plants were among the assortment 
of the past 10 years. However, T. H. 
Everett of the New York Botanical Garden, 
recently back from a plant-hunting trip to 
the British Isles, tells an amusing story that 
is worth repeating. It seems that “an 
American ‘G. I.,’ in England about the 
Second World War’s end, ‘snitched’ a 
cutting or two of Philodendron pandurae- 
(see Horticulture, February 1953, 
page 52) from the aroid house at the Royal 
Botanic Kew, and brought his 
spoils to this country. These small pieces 
formed the parent stock from which were 
raised all the many plants of the ‘horse’s 
head philodendron,’ that now decorate our 
public rooms and private homes.” 


Gardens, 


I HARDLY ever walk in a garden or go 
for a ramble in the woods that I am not 
reminded of the days when I studied with 
the late Frank A. Waugh at the University 
of Massachusetts in the peaceful little 
town of Amherst. He was a most extraor- 
dinary teacher, not so much for the fac- 
tual information that he passed on to us, 
but rather for the way that he challenged 
us to think and to explore and to investi- 
gate the world of art in our search for a 
sound concept of the field of landscape 
His talk was often of music, of 


design. 
yes, of 


poetry, of painting and sculpture 
the everyday happenings in our lives and 
in the world of nature about us. He thought 
his students might even learn something 
essential if they went to a sugaring-off 
party. Imagine my delight when I received 
from his daughter, Dorothy Waugh, a little 
poem entitled, The Sugar Snow, which was 
inspired by a picture that appeared on page 
44 of our February issue. In these lines I 
feel some of the spirit of Emily Dickinson, 
who, like the author, was born in Amherst. 
Although we seldom quote poetry in this 
column, these thoughts can hardly be 
expressed in prose. 

The Sugar Snow 
The birds are back, yet now a sugar snow 
Brings last farewell from winter. 
The sap more riotously will flow, 
Grown swift as ice and snowflakes thaw 
And spring repudiates the law 
Which caused the brook to splinter; 
The bud to clench its armoured fist 
Against unseen antagonist; 
The joints of twigs, unwieldy grown, 
To crack against the wind, and moan. 
The winter now is all but gone. 
Soon maples, their new green put on, 
Will render bitter sap, and none 
That's fit for sugar. Winter's done 
These few short hours the sap, clear, sweet, 
Will bubble, and the children eat 
Thick steaming wax, a snow-cooled treat 
Then green and brown of blade and earth 
In maple’s life-stream harsh will course, 
And syrup garnered must, perforce, 
Be bitter. Hear the limpid voice 
Of bluebird! Let the heart rejoice! 
Now ends the long-locked winter 





There's Always 


Accent on 
YELL 


7 ELLOW and sunshine are synonymous and happily 
blossoms of varying intensities of the sun’s light 

(as we see it) are as abundant in gardens as they are 
in the wild. There is soft yellow-green in the new grass 
of spring, in the unfolding buds of tree twigs, in shrub 
branches, and among the beloved plants of rock gardens 
and bulb borders. With the coming of summer, there are 
hosts of blooms that carry the glistening reflections of 
tints and shades of gold. Rock roses, geums, evening 
primroses, coreopsis, columbine, daylilies, hypericums, 
hybrids of our garden lilies and a multitude of other 
flowers. Shrubs, a few trees and dozens of roses also 
carry the yellow note. Sizeable lists of plants for late 
summer and fall and an entire essay on yellow foliage 
with respect to the autumn landscape would hardly do 
justice to the presence of yellow in our gardens and 
fields. Variegated foliage plants, vines of various kinds 
and the common gold of roadside and meadow are 


part of the parade of that color we know as yellow. 


Ol 


Photo: Jackson § Perkins 


Above: Verbascum hybrids in shades of tawny yellow with crinkly, gray-green foliage. 
Opposite: Golden Gleam nasturtiums, hybrids of an old-fashioned annual, useful for 
hot, dry places. Below: A variety of primulas among ferns flourish in cool shade. 
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Gold in the Flowers o yi the Sun 


N SELECTING pictures of yellow flowers for these pages, the aim has been to mingle 


the familiar with those that are lesser known. Some of our choicest and most orna- 
mental plants are seldom seen in gardens, not because they are difficult to grow, but 
because they have received little publicity in the trade and in garden periodicals. 


The verbascums with their spire-like flower spikes and decorative foliage are little 
known, but nasturtiums for the hot dry banks or some other sunny spot and the hardy 
primroses for partially shaded areas are familiar to most gardeners. Usually these prim 
roses are found growing together in a variety of colors, and those of vellow tints help to 
make the contrast all the more pleasing. 


When we think of yellow roses, old shrub types like Harison’s Yellow and the Scotch 
roses come to mind and a host of hybrid teas together with a few climbers and floribundas 
(mong the lilies there are many new hybrids of sunny hues and the species tulips with 
vellow-green and rosy tints are worth exploiting. Recently, the black-eyed susan has 
come in for more attention in its improved form. 


Above: The hybrid lily Enchantment, a 
decided orange that blends with yellow. 
Below: Black-eyed susans in an open meadow. 


Tree peonies are considered 
true garden aristocrats. The 
large blooms are exceedingly 
handsome and the foliage is 
attractive throughout the 
season. The variety Souvenir 
de Maxim Cornu (opposite) 
is noted for its unusual deep 
yellow coloring. 
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Upper right: Hybrid Scotch Rose 
Above: The golden-rain tree, Aoel 
reuleria paniculata, produces its 
light yellow panicles of bloom in 
July and August. This Oriental 
native is reliably hardy in the north. 
Oppesite: An established group of 
Tulilipa dasystemon with flowers 
of soft: yellow-green. 





ANNOUNCING A 


Teammate to Krilium 
Big News on the Gardening Front! 


Now, there’s a new water-soluble 
fertilizer available as a teammate 
to Krilium 


that maintains good structure. 


the soil conditioner 


The new product is Folium*—a 
balanced plant food that is applied 
as a leaf-feeding liquid to both 
foliage and roots. It is a water- 
soluble concentrate—absorbed 
through the leaves of the plant or 
through the root system—either 


being equally effective. 


Now, when you use Krilium AND 
Folium together you get the double 
assurance of proper soil structure 
being maintained and proper plant 
food being supplied. Both promote 
a fuller satisfaction from all gar- 


dening activities! 


Be sure to include Krilium in all 








your 1953 gardening and growing 
plans. It maintains soil in good 
structure—loose, crumbly, porous 

encourages freer germination, 
the formation of « vigorous root 
development, healthier emergence 
of a greater number of seedlings... 


Good structure has the added ad- 


vantage of increasing the ability of 


the soil to absorb water—to carry 
it to the roots where it does the 
most good, Also, it promotes aera- 
tion... The effects of Krilium are 
lasting—this saves hours of back- 


breaking work for years. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Merchandising Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada, Monsanto 
Canada Limited, Montreal, Toron- 


to, Vancouver. 
Krilium: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
*Monsanto Trade-mark 


SEE THE EFFECTS OF GOOD 
SOIL STRUCTURE MAINTAINED 
BY KRILIUM 


From germination through emergence, these 
two pictures show the beneficial effects of 
good soil structure maintained by Krilium 


soil conditioner. 
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NEW PRODUCT 


The ideal solution for Lawns, 
Roses, Perennials, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
Vines, Evergreens, Vegetables, 
Small Fruits, Shade Trees, Large 


Fruit Trees, House Plants. 


It is easy to make an effective 
Folium solution simply by mixing 
with water. It is quickly soluble 
and easy to apply. For limited areas 
and smaller plant beds, an ordinary 
sprinkling can is all that’s needed 
for larger areas, it may be 
applied as a spray through garden 
hose with siphon attachment. 


wer Ween, 
5 PouNDs 





NET WEIGHT 
3 POUNDS 





Folium 


BALANCED PLANT FOOD 
WATER-SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 

















Packed in three handy sizes: 2-o0z. 


suaues foil enclosure — 1-lb. package 








5-lb. package. Very economical 
2-0z. makes 3 gallons of solution; 
l-lb. makes 25 gallons; 5-lb. makes 


125 gallons! 


*Monsanto Trade-mark 





MONSANTO 
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ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


TREES cua SHRUBS 


by 
ARTHUR H 


GRAVES 


Curator Emeritus 
Brooklyn Botank 
Garden 


Woody Plants, wild or 
cultivated, native or 
exotic, of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Published 1952. 
Q. bicolor 300 pen and ink draw- 
Swamp. White Ook ings 


Irston R. Barnes, President, Audubon Society 
of D. C. “Just the kind of book we amateurs 
have needed.’ Washington Post, Nov. 2,1952 
“With your attention on leaf buds and a small 
lens in hand, you are ready to discover new 
beauty in what you may have thought was a 
dull winter world.” 

Dr. W. H. Camp, Curator, Acad. of Nat 
Science, Phila., Frontiers, Apr. 1952:**This book 
should be in the hands of everyone living in the 
Northeastern States . and Canada . who 
is at all interested in trees, shrubs, and woody 
vines.” 

Daniel J. Foley, Editor, Horticulture, Oct. 
1952: “With amazing thoroughness and a keen 
and understanding eye to the needs of serious 
students of trees, shrubs and vines, Dr. Graves 
has produced a book which should prove in 
valuable for many years and be in constant 

$4 


demand.” .00 postpaid 





Send check or money order to 


ARTHUR H. GRAVES 


Wallingford, Connecticut 





Conn. residents add 8¢ sales tax 











Picture Primer of 


DOORYARD GARDENING 


By Margaret O. Goldsmith with 
color illustrations by John Brimer 
and Else Bostelmann. How to beau- 
tify an acre or a few hundred 


feet. $2.00 


Picture Primer of 
INDOOR GARDENING 
By Margaret O. Goldsmith with 
color illustrations by Harrie Wood. 
How to plan and care for a suc- 
cessful indoor garden, with direc- 
tions for terrariums, floor gardens 
and miniature greenhouses. $2.00 


Fill out and mail a bookstore or to 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 

Please send me at $2.00 each 

of DOORYARD GARDENING and 
copies of INDOOR GARDENING. 


copies 


f 


[] charge ] check enclosed 
] send C.O.D. 

Nome 

Address 

City Zone 


State 


——mmmn Odd any city of state soles tx quem 
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Michaelmas Datstes 


Enliven Autumn Borders 


i JR SEVERAL years, my hardy garden 
had a sad lack of color in the early 
autumn. Now I have a gay autumnal dis- 
play of starry daisies in clear bright colors 
unequaled by those of any other season! 
English gardeners call them michaelmas 
daisies. but we prefer the name hardy asters. 

Hardy asters should be planted in full 
sun, in either spring or fall. They prefer an 
abundance of moisture, but will thrive in 
any soil under almost all conditions. I snip 
my asters back in spring, as I do my chrys- 
anthemums, to prevent them from becom- 
ing tall and leggy with bare stalks. In spring 
I divide them, throwing away the old 
center crown: divided clumps are set two 
feet apart and grow well without fertilizer. 

The colors range through all tints and 
shades of blue, pink, crimson and white, 
and plants vary in height from two to four 
feet. They are of iron-clad hardiness, and 
are valuable for cut flowers as well as 
border decoration. 

Three distinctive new English varieties 
of the tall, large-flowered asters are: Peace, 
a pinkish-lavender; Plenty, a lovely, soft 
blue; Prosperity, a deep rosy-pink. These 
three varieties alone last from early Septem- 
ber to late October. 

Three new dwarf mound asters originated 
in Oregon have names descriptive of their 
colors: Pacifie Amaranth, Pacific Horizon 
and Purple Feather. These average about 
12 inches tall, and begin flowering in 
August. Insect-free, as are all the asters, 
they make excellent foreground plants. 
Other cushion types which are perfect for 
edging are: Constance, a pure shell pink; 
Lilac Time; Niobe, pure white; Ronald, 
lilae-pink; Countess of Dudley, bright pink. 

Aster Violetta stands in a class by itself. 
Three feet in both height and width, it is 
covered with deep, rich blue, semi-double 
daisies from top to bottom in September. 
Of the older good varieties in my garden, 
my favorites are the ruby-red Beechwood 


Challenger; the white Mt. Everest; Gay 
Border Blue; the pink Survivor; my old, 
dependable Harrington’s Pink. 

Because all this naming of varieties may 
be confusing to beginners, let me say that 
lovely hardy asters may be grown from 
seed. Plant seed from good named varieties 
in the fall or early spring, and keep them 
weeded. Fall will bring a variety of colors; 
pull out all undesirable colors, root and all, 
and keep only the most attractive. You 
may get some as good as those on the mar- 
ket, but the chances are against it. 


Hardy asters are vigorous growers pro- 
ducing a dense mat of roots. By dividing 
the clumps each spring, they are easily 
managed for staking in early summer. 


Hardy asters seed profusely; therefore 
break off and burn all stalks as soon as they 
are through blooming unless you want 
seedlings coming up by the millions in the 
middle of your choicest flowers. Wear 
gloves when you break them back since 
they are tough customers. My prettiest 
seedlings have been from Harrington’s 
Pink, a great favorite. 

Fern CuristiAN MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 
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Checking Your Lawn 
From page 87 


carefully filled with topsoil, fertilized, re- 
seeded and rolled. Sod or boards should be 
inserted at intervals along the wash to 
prevent further erosion which might take 
place before the seed sprouts. If it happens 
that the spring is dry, water lawns sown 
last autumn to hasten germination. 


7. How soon can a new lawn be seeded? 

If one intends to plant a new lawn in 
spring, the sooner the seed is in the ground 
the better. Sowing of the seed should not 
be delayed beyond April 20. If this period 
in early spring is missed, it is best to wait 
until August 20 to September 20, the period 
considered ideal for seeding despite dis- 
appointments suffered last autumn. If one 
decides to delay seeding until late summer, 
he should sow a temporary lawn of inexpen- 
sive rye grasses or plant buckwheat in late 
May to cover the ground for the summer, 
thus preventing erosion and dust. 


8. When are sparse patches re-seeded ? 

Bare and thin patches on a lawn can be 
re-seeded to advantage in March if the soil 
is honeycombed with frost. Seed sown on 
this cracked surface is covered lightly with 
soil as the ground thaws. When one has 
not taken advantage of the honeycombed 
period, an adequate seed-bed must first be 
prepared on the thin spot. This may be 
accomplished by digging the patch over or 
by vigorous scarification with an iron rake, 
nailed tamper, or spiking device. 

Whether scarified or dug over, the patch 
should be fed with a complete fertilizer 
before re-seeding. Last season many home 
owners found that when the soil in these 
thin patches was clay-like, it was consider 
ably improved by an admixture of one of 
the new soil conditioners before re-seeding. 


9. How well did the new grasses perform 
last season? 

Although comparatively little seed was 
available one of these grasses, Merion Biue, 
was used fairly extensively. When given a 
fair chance it did well, displaying ability to 
continue growing during heat and drought 
and to withstand weed invasions and crab 
grass. Some lawn owners and landscapers 
who used it did not consider that its per- 
formance was worth the additional cost of 
the seed. This remains a debatable point. 
Sod of Meyer zoysia, another new grass, 
was available. While the grass proved slow 
to spread, it will eventually make a weed- 
free turf that can stand considerable wear. 


10. How sharp is your mower? 

This question is for the reader to answer. 
A dull mower tearing and bruising the 
blades of grass is one of your lawn’s worst 
enemies. Now is the time to check your 
machine; perhaps it should go to the repair 
man for sharpening and adjustment. Re- 
member, too, that unless you have one of 
the comparatively rare bent-grass lawns, 
you will have a better lawn if you use a 
mower set to cut at not less than one and | 
a half inches. 
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Lilium, 
GEORGE C. 
CREELMAN 


Seautiful! Permanent! Prolific! Hardy! 
Dependable — Easy to Grow! 


Plant this Spring and enjoy the delightful fragrant blossoms 3 
months later in your Summer Garden and then each year thereafter. 
July Flowering. 

Supply is limited so order now and we will ship at the proper 
planting time for your climate with full cultural instructions. We 
will bill you after shipment is made if you wish. 

One of the outstanding introductions of recent years. The true 
Creelman Lily. Beautiful permanent prolific hardy 
dependable easy to grow. Award of Merit, Royal Horticultural 
Society. This Lily is not to be confused with “‘seedlings”’ of the Lily, 
sometimes offered as Lilium Creelman. ‘‘Creelman”’ is beautiful in 
form and color, and artistic, while sturdy, virile, permanent, depend 
able and disease resistant. The long-lasting flowers, which are very 
large, often measuring 8 inches in length, carried in large numbers on 
strong, long stems, with fine foliage, resemble a Regal Lily of the 
best and truest type, with the bronzy tones more pronounced and a 
more intense yellow in the throat. It blooms 2 weeks after the Regal 
Lily, many flowers opening at one time. We have counted 35 perfect 
flowers and buds on a 6-foot spike. Very strong and vigorous grower, 
the entire plant has an appearance of well-being. We have found this 
Lily to be entirely free from ordinary diseases to which so many other 
Lilies are subject. Easiest of culture and one of the hardiest. 


Extra heavy, specimen bulbs. $6.50 for 3; $20.00 for 10 
Selected strong flowering bulbs. $4. for 3; $12.50 for 10 


1953 Spring Catalog eeavy wow... 


COLOR tttustrateo send for your copy today. 


John Scheepers, Ine. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 38 Years 




















Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ill books are sent postpaid. 


What’s the Name of That Tree? 


A First Book of Tree Identification. By 
Matilda Rogers. New York: Random 
House, Ine. $2.50. 


Translating drawings or printed words into an 
accurate mental image of an object is sometimes 
a difficult mental process; and particularly this 
is so when such is a means of identification. 

In an original approach to her subject, the 
author offers a series of photographs which “‘see” 
trees and leaves as does the human eye. The 
largest portion of the book depicts a branch of a 
given tree as if one were seeing it from a car 
or while walking and opposite is shown a 
single typical leaf. These are augmented by a 
simple, lucid text that furnishes basic informa- 
tion in order to “clinch” identification, and evoke 
a permanent interest. The two latter parts show 
kinds of growth, as alternate and opposite, and 
the characteristic bark of many species of trees 

A small technical glossary and an index is in- 
cluded; and, for handy reference, the contents is 
imprinted on the vellum portion of the hard 


cardboard cover 


See our exhibit at 


THE NEW ENGLAND SPRING 


FLOWER SHOW 
And visit us at our booth. 


No More Weeds 


Principles of Weed Control. By Gilbert H. 
Ahlgren, Glenn C. Klingman, and Dale 
E. Wolf. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. $5.50. 


Three highly-informed experts have compiled 
in this volume an exhaustive study of weed con- 
trol, particularly as related to chemical methods 

The status of the weed and its tremendous cost 
to agriculture, as well as the history and devel- 
opment of weed control and eradication prac- 
tices, are discussed. The authors likewise deal 
with the construction and attributes of many 
herbicides, oils and adjuvants, or spreaders, and 
the known physiological effects of herbicides on 
plants needing treatment. 


Bugs, Diseases and Weeds 


Elements of Plant Protection. By Louis 
Pyensen. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Inc. $4.96. 


Within the almost 500 pages of this text, the 
author, a noted entomologist and plant patholo- 
gist, considers the basic elements of plant pro- 
tection with regard to insects, disease-producing 
organisms, rodents, birds and weeds. 

Thus the structure, development and life his- 
tories of various insects are given, as well as their 
chemical control via stomach poisons, contact 
sprays, fumigants and organic insecticides 

Similarly, weeds and their reproduction are 
considered, as well as the elements and methods 
of weed control. Chapters on application equip- 
ment, a glossary and appended reference list add 
to the book’s helpfulness. This volume should 
benefit both gardener and agriculturist alike 


From the Beginning Until Today 


Period Flower Arrangement. By Mar- 
garet Fairbanks Marcus. New York: 
M. Barrows & Co., Inc. $10.00. 


Of the many facets of the absorbing hobby of 
gardening, perhaps the most popular with flower 
lovers is that of flower arranging. In recent 
years, there has been a tremendous upsurge in 
that direction, and that is as it should be, for few 
indulgences provide more challenge to one’s 
imagination and creative sense or offer more 
satisfaction aesthetically. Books upon books 
have appeared on the subject, but none that 
goes into flower arrangement from the very 
beginning. Now Period Flower Arrangement 
comes along to eliminate that gap by jumping 
back to the year 2800 B.C. to start its coverage 
of floral motifs in the art and architecture of all 
the great cultures of the world. 

This choice volume does two main things. It 
treats the art treasures of the various civilizations 
that are decorated with outstanding floral 
designs. It also discusses the different styles used 
today in flower arrangements, such as Georgian, 
classic revival, romantic, Victorian and twen- 
tieth century. Each of the 16 chapters is copi- 
ously illustrated, and the art student will be 
intrigued by the lovely vases, dishes, bowls, 
paintings, rugs, screens and other objets d'art 
chosen from all ages. Eight colored pictures add 
their own distinction to the book. The modern 
adaptations have been selected or arranged by 
Mrs. Anson Howe Smith. 

Certain to please with equal delight flower 
arrangers, designers, historians or those who 
simply like to look at beautiful things, this new 
work is an extraordinary compilation of history, 
art and architecture as they relate to a specific 
art that of flower arranging. 


Pool 


designed and constructed 


on the estate 
of 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Andover, Mass. 


Hugh Bullock 


by 


Bartlett Gardens 


Hamilton, Mass. 


Watch for our 


Opening Announcement for New England's 
finest garden shop “The Village Green’”’ 


at the Bartlett Gardens. 
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Going to Britain? 

Guide to English Gardens. By Alice 
Chauncey. New York: The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York. $1.00. 


Alice Chauncey, well-known lecturer and 
photographer, has compiled a booklet on the 
places of horticultural interest in Britain. If you 
are one of the many flower lovers taking a trip 
abroad, this is just the booklet to carry in your 
pocket. Miss Chauncey describes the great 
public gardens and those under the National 
Trust and the National Garden Scheme in Eng- 
land, as well as the best of gardening in Scotland 
A chapter on locations with a map is included 


The Fascination of Molds 
The Molds and Man. By Clyde M. Christ- 


tensen. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. $4.00. 


Seldom has a subject so musty sounding as 
molds been served up with such wit and style, 
besides competence, as by this mycologist and 
Professor of Plant Pathology at the University 
of Minnesota. Written for the lay reader as 
well as the professional student, it begins with 
“What Fungi Do and How They Grow.” Then, 
via a lively discussion of fungus reproduction, 
dissemination, partnership with plants and ani- 
mals, and fungi which parasitize micro-organ- 
isms, plants, insects, fish, animals and man, the 
reader is introduced to the vast, potent, though 
chiefly unseen, world of the molds. 

From the first chapter to that on exploita- 
tion at which time the ants beat us by a few 
million years statements are supported by 
innumerable, and usually astonishing, illustra- 
tions. Clear, informative, fascinating, it includes 
many refreshingly candid observations by the 
author; ones not always favorable to man. Con- 
cluding with a classification of molds, this vol- 
ume on a relatively new field offers readers a 
key by which to push back a “new horizon.” 


Tropical Paradise 

Flowering Trees of the Caribbean. 30 
Paintings by Bernard and Harriet 
Pertchik. Introduction by William C. 
White. New York; Rinehart and Co., 
Inc. $10.00. 


I have just been spending a very pleasant 
evening reading Flowering Trees of the Caribbean. 
This is a book “for use and for delight,”’ and the 
first appeal of the vivid pictures is only the begin- 
ning of enjoyment and appreciation. It was 
planned chiefly for tourists on West Indies 
cruises. The Alcoa Steamship Company under- 
wrote the expense of art and engraving and pro- 
vided an author. 

The pictures catch the eye at once. They are 
large, bold and dramatic in style, yet accurate in 
detail. Their brilliant coloring suggests the hot 
sunlight of the tropics, and one can almost feel 
the varying textures of leaf and petal, from 
fragile translucence to heavy, waxy solidity. 

To accompany each plate there are a few pages 
of useful and interesting information for the 
traveller. This includes a description of the tree, 
notes of its present place in the economy of the 
region, its history and its distribution in other 
parts of the world. There is also a list of the com- 
mon names used in the various sections of the 
Caribbean. 

Great care went into the choice of subjects 
Many experts collaborated in gathering informa 
tion and in making sure that the paintings were 
technically accurate and the text free from errors 
There is a full and varied bibliography for readers 
who would like to follow up this introduction to 


the subject. D.S.M. 
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Wanside 





New 
SHRUBS 


This year, our Spring Catalog contains the 
largest selection of worthwhile new shrubs 
ever offered. The exciting new things listed be 
low are but a few of the many unusual items 


featured in this finest of all garden catalogs. 
t Fragrant Snowball, CARLCEPHALUM 


Fragrant VIBURNUM 3 Garteephatum 


Unquestionably the best new shrub in a decade. Something really 

special in the way of spring flowering shrubs. Large, 6” clusters of 

very fragrant white flowers bloom profusely on gracetul, 6 ft. high 

plants. Of branching habit and quick growth, it does equally well in 

acid or alkaline soul. Absolutely hardy at 10 degrees below zero. In 

Autumn, handsome plants are covered with brightly 
— hued foliage. Plant Pat 6 


CRIMSON PYGMY 





* ; 


e Nee B A R B E R R y Ovens ” Dygmy 


The charm and delightful coloring of this gay, new, miniature 


LIGUSTRUM 
VICARI 


red 


leafed Barberry are certain to capture your 
bushy plants have gleaming, bronzy, blood 
that — with brilliane highlights in the 
growth 1s several shades lighter. Colorful in 
front of shrubs or along walks. Mature 
plants are 18 inches in diameter 

and 8 inches high, 


Lovely 
Privet 
most 4 
bery t 
12 to 


POTENTILLA Katherine Dykes 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 


Unquestionably, America’s most compl 
tllustrations of the newest and best re 
the finest garden subjects of 


eplics 
be sure you get your copy, it is necessary to enclose with your request 50¢, 


fancy. Slow growing, y Seer 


red leaves ¢ ’ 


= 
2 
sun New ‘ Y 


. I, “e 


LIGUSTRUM 


¢ 
e Nine 4446 


Fine new hardy Privet, vastly 
superior to Ligustram Amurense 
Upright, bushy and twiggy in habit 
makes a beautiful dense hedge which 1s very 
formal and neat even though not pruned. Remains 
evergreen except where weather is exceptionally cold 
when it may drop part of its foliage late in winter. Fine 
texture and medium rate of growth make it a superb hedge 


e (Cees LIG [ ISTR | IM hicave 


golden foliage of Vicari, a new dwart-growing, absolutely hardy 
makes a stunning golden edging along walks or flower beds. Also 
attractive as an individual specimen in a planting or in the shrub 
order. Slow growing, requires very little pruning. May be kept at 
15 inches by trimming. Completely hardy Privet Vicars should not 
be confused with the yellow variegated California Privet which is 


Nee POTENTILLA 
halthevine Dykes 


We're enthusiastic about this new, low growing shrub 
whose dense, fern-like foliage 1s studded with chalice-like 
blooms of lovely, light, chrome-yellow from June until 
November. Graceful, 4 ft. plants are exquisite in the 
hardy border or for foreground planting. Ideal for cold 
est sections since it is hardy in below zero temperatures 


not hardy 


Ne LILAC Bemvese 


Wayside exclusive only lilac of its color in 
existence. In Europe, rare and delightful new 
Primrose 3 
Hardy plants produce an abundance of soft 
cream yellow flowers. Elegant with blue 
and lavender shades tant Pat O8 


referred to as the ellou tla 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALO 


with hundreds of true-color 


ete garden catalog. Almost page 
r flowering shrubs, rare bulbs and hardy Pedigreed” plant 
tainable anywhere. Expl ultural directions for every ttem. To 


coim or 


stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


82 MENTOR AVE. 


Wayside fi Gardens 


| \ 
——— 


MENTOR, OHIO 





The Tomato World 
From page 101 


and nursery stores or, perhaps, visit some 
skillful market gardener, you can get 
really good plants to set out. They should 
be eight or 10 inches high, not overhardened, 
with sturdy stems and full dark-green foli- 
age. However, if you want to explore the 
less common varieties, you will need to get 
your own seed and either grow your own 
plants or persuade a greenhouse man to do 
a “custom” job for you. 

Tomatoes are not hard to start. A 
cigar box in the kitchen window will yield 
an abundance of seedlings of each of four 
or five samples. Then if there is no green- 
house, they may be pricked out four inches 
apart each way in a coldframe, four or five 
weeks before the time for outdoor setting 
When a greenhouse or hotbed is available, 
better plants and slightly earlier maturity 
may be achieved. In general, though, the 
seed should not be sown more than eight 
weeks before time to set them out. In 
other words, more plants are stunted, yel 
lowed and over-hardened than are handi 
capped by sowing too late. Try out the 
timing for yourself and let experience be 
your teacher 

As far as fertility 
general garden management will provide 
desirable for tomatoes. An 
ounce per plant of sodium nitrate, or half 
as much ammonium nitrate, about the 
time that the first fruit sets, will often keep 


is concerned, good 


conditions 


the plants growing and bearing, especially 
if the soil is sandy or poor. An ounce of a 
concentrated fertilizer (13-26-13 or the 
like) is also suitable. Another good trick 
is to use a starter solution when transplant- 
ing to the garden. This same 13-26-13 
may be dissolved, two ounces to the gallon, 
applying a cupful per plant before filling 
in the hole. 

The easiest way to grow tomatoes is to 
let the vines trail on the ground. Mulch of 
various sorts is valuable to keep fruits off 
the ground, to conserve moisture and to 
keep weeds down. One may choose among 
many materials — straw, hay, old leaves, 
heavy wrapping paper, a light asphalt 
building paper or aluminum foil. For two 
seasons now, I have had good satisfaction 
with corrugated paper-board cartons, op- 
ened up and held down with wire staples or 
arches. And the material is cheap! Mulch 
should not be applied until plants are 
about ready to spread over the ground. 


Another set of arguments favors training 
and pruning to one or two stems, using 
stakes or a wire trellis after the manner of 
the New England market gardeners. This 
plan saves space, keeps fruits clean, makes 
for easy cultivating, dusting and picking, 
but sunscald and blossom-end-rot may be 
accentuated. 


When tomatoes are planted out early, 
the use of a hormone spray may improve 
the set of fruit. There are a number on 
the market. Those that carry PCPA 


(para-chloro-phenoxy-acetic acid), sold un- 
der such trade names as Tomatone, Sureset 
and others, have proved effective. Follow 
directions that come with the material, 
using a little atomizer when three or four 
flowers have opened. It is best to avoid 
spraying the foliage. 

To minimize disease troubles, use heat- 
treated seed and dust every week or ten 
days with copper (COCS) or a zinc salt of 
carbamic acid (Zerlate, Methasan, Kar- 
bam-Z and others) or alternate the two. 





Orchids as House Plants 
From page 97 


The one pictured is in a four-foot window 
and extends outward two feet. It has the 
added attraction of getting daylight from 
three sides and the top. The window sash 
is the fourth side and closes it off from the 
room and yet the plants are clearly visible. 
Note the vents in the outside frames top 
and bottom. Inside the plants rest on a 
platform of slats above a tray of water. 

If you follow these few suggestions, you 
can grow orchids indoors with success. At 
this point, a word of caution — you will 
become so fascinated by these plants that 
you will want to expand your collection. 
So be prepared to have a greenhouse in 
every window or to make space in the 
garden for a real greenhouse to hold your 
plants of the future. 





YOU'LL ENJOY “THE GARDEN GATE” 
The Old Dirt Dobber passes along helpful gor 





dening hints on his weekly CBS radio program. 


Stat hoe Jor a belter Lardon 


get famous 


FERRYS SEEDS 


Gardeners everywhere have long pre- 
ferred Ferry’s Seeds ... and for un- 


beatable reasons. 

SELECTED VARIETIES. The handy 
Ferry Display offers you a wide choice 
of varieties specially selected to thrive 
best under your own local conditions. 
What's more, you get exactly what 
you want exactly when you want it. 


MOST TRUSTED SOURCE. Ferry’s are 
America’s most widely used garden 
seeds. This is the result of gardeners’ 
complete confidence in Ferry-Morse 
as the world’s largest breeder and 
grower of home garden seeds. 


FINEST POSSIBLE QUALITY. The supe- 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO., DETROIT » MOUNTAIN VIEW « MEMPHIS 





riority of Ferry’s Seeds stems from 
constant, rigid control, from yearly 
field tests in which thousands of 
samples are carefully studied from 
planting to harvest, and from regular 
and frequent germination tests. Only 
seeds that measure up to Ferry- 
Morse’s exacting standards ever 
reach the public. 


Do as most gardeners do. Get the best. 
Get Ferry’s Seeds. 

THERE’S A FERRY DISPLAY NEAR 
YOU. You'll find it in Hardware, De- 
partment, Variety, Seed, General and 
Grocery Stores, at Supermarkets, 
Nurseries and other retailers. 
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Evergreens 
From page 93 


andromeda, P. japonica, with its lustrous, 


laurel-like leaves and drooping flower clus 
ters in early spring. Both of these are in 
formally rounded shrubs with their clus 
ters of flower buds prominently displayed 
all winter long. They do well in acid or 
slightly alkaline soils, and in most places 
are not susceptible to any disease. The 
mountain andromeda is the hardier of the 
two, but both are easily grown. 

\ word should be said for another group 
of plants —- rhododendrons, mountain lau 
rel, and the several forms of Japanese ve. 
and some of the forms of the Japanese 


Photo: Arnold Arboretum 
Bloom clusters of Japanese 
andromeda, Pierts japonica 


holly, [lex crenata. These plants are easily in 
the six to nine-foot group or even taller, 
and grow fairly rapidly under ideal condi- 
tions, but they can be restrained by a mini 
mum amount of judicious pruning at the 
right time. It must be admitted that 
heavy pruning of rhododendrons and 
mountain laurel can be hazardous and even 
disastrous, if done improperly by the in- 
experienced. It should be done early in 
the spring and several dormant buds should 
be left on the wood below each cut. Also 
there are species of rhododendrons, such as 
R. carolinianum and R. racemosum, which 
seldom vrow over six feet in height. 

Several forms of the Japanese yew, such 
as varieties Tarus cus pidata nana and T. c¢. 
densa, are very slow-growing. These, to 
gether with the Hinoki cypress, Chamaecy 
paris obtusa, and its many varieties, offer 
several types of plants which should first 
he considered for they do grow slowly and 
have fine foliage the entire vear. 

Some gardeners may wish to experiment 
with the continual pruning or even shear- 
ing needed to restrain such fast-growing 
trees as hemlock and white pine. This is 
most difficult, and only the experienced 
should attempt the practice. A tremen 
dous amount of pruning or clipping of fast- 
growing types always gives an artificial 
appearance to the plants rather than the 
natural beauty desired. 
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Only Topsize Corms Can Give You 


EXMIBITION 


BLOOMS 


Dutch Grown 


“GLADS”’ 


BULB FIELDS AT... 
Limmen—Heiloo—Akersloot 
HOLLAND 








All of our corms 
are 14 C.M. or 
more which is 
the largest size 
graded in 
Holland. 


Per doz. Per 100 

ABU HASSAN, deep yv 
early flowering ...ceeecess i. 
ACCA LAURENTIA, scarlet orange 
with yellow markings, Carly ....+.4-. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN, light v 

purple, middle flowering 
CLINGENDAAL, §cochineal 

middle flowerindesc ccccrcces.ce 
DR. FLEMING, rosy pink and white 

markings, middle flowering....... 
GENERAL EISENHOWER, be 
jonia rose, almost the biggest 
tower in the rose varieties middie 
NOWGSTING cccccccvescececesiece 


GOLD DUST, buttercup y 
f 1 
HOLLAND'S GLORY, dork 
RE ee ee a ee ie nL ee 
HOPMAN'S GLORY, sunflower yellow, middle flowering............ 
JOHANN STRAUSS, pale cochinea! red, middie flowering 
JOHAN VAN KONIFNENBURG, orange red, middle {| . 
LAVENDER DREAM, pole light lavender, middle flowering. ...... 
LEEUWENHORST, lobster red, pale scarlet blotch, middle flo 
MANSOER, t »dred, deep velvet sheen, ne 
middle flowering 
MARSHALL MONTGOMERY, deep red w 
jlow, a new variety, late flowering........... 
MASKERADE, amber yellow, scarlet blotch, nm 
MODERN TIMES, crimson carmine, white 
a 
MRS. MARKS MEMORY, rosy magenta, : 
NEW EUROPE, geranium red, late flower wins ats 
PAUL RUBENS, reddish violet with magenta | 
PAX, white, purple feathering ir 
PICARDY, saimon, late flowerir 
ROSA VAN LIMA, bright pir 
SILENTIUM, white and light pir 
SILHOUET, /ilac, shaded brig 
SNOWPRINCESS, white thr 
SWEET SEVENTEEN, pole 
TIVOLI, clear soft pir 
TOPSCORE, verm 
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Our new free 1953 catalog will be ready in May. Order your copy now! 


The Holland Bulb Gardens, Inc. 


Post Office Box 361 Ipswich, Massachusetts 




















‘ Louree VERS 


Write, sending 
money order to: 





A handsome bound library edi- 
tion of the first twelve issues of 


“LIVING WITH FLOWERS” 


(January through December, 1952) 


Is now available in a limited 
collector's edition. 

These are first edition copies of 
the new florists’ consumer maga- 
zine that is filled with educational 
and entertaining stories about 
flowers and how to use them!! 


$y 00 per copy 


LIVING WITH FLOWERS 


Hz JOUN HOMRY cz. 


P. O. BOX @ 


1410 


LANSING, 
MICHIGAN 














Here is the Answer 


Your Gade" 


Greener 
oy amore + comet 


To Your Lawn Problems 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 
Order Today from: 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 








qh ieee one 5OF 


GIANT DECORATIVES with flowers 


to 10" or more across. One each 


of brilliant red, huge bright yellow, 
lovely pink and beautiful bronze 
[PLEASE SEND CASH WITH ORoER] 
Tubers will be shipped postpaid at planting time 
FREE CATALOGS 
ORDER NOW 


AIKEN NURSERY, INC. 


122.0 PUTNEY VERMONT 











WA Itham 5-7285 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 
Landscape Contractors 
Arthur R. Leiby 


Office & Sales Grounds 
181 South Avenve 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 








Mum Seagull Is Worth It 
Dear Editor—Chester D. Wedrick’s article in the 
October Horticulture, ““Mums That Can Take 
It,” is of great interest to readers who were 
tempted this year into buying the new “bird’ 
chrysanthemums. I agree fully with his opinion 
of the great beauty of Seagull, but in our garden 
it opened this year in late August rather than 
late September. Tanager was beautiful, but even 
later in blooming. Canary has been mediocre, and 
two others that we tried are not yet in full bloom 
on October 10 — the time of this writing. Seagull 
alone is worth the price paid for the others, if it 
proves to be reliably hardy. 
DeErte B. Jacons 
Morristown, N. J. 


Garden in the Sky 
Dear Editor—The February cover of Horticulture 
featuring Yosemite’s magnificent Half Dome 
brought to mind two beautiful plants found on 
the highest peaks in this great National Park 
These are the Sierra primrose, Primula suffru- 
tescens and the sky pilot, Polemonium exrimium 
Another denizen of such high places is the cas- 
siope, a white heather which replaces a pink one 

found at lower elevations 
Harlean James in her book, Romance of the 
National Parks, made this comment which seems 
to me an appropriate footnote for your cover 
“One wonders if Yosemite Valley and the High 
Sierra country around it might not serve as a 
prototype for the mythical Garden of Eden. At 
any rate, he whg has not seen Yosemite has not 

yet been to Carcassonne!” 
Groree PF. Prices 
Chicago, Tl. 


Let’s Promote Arbor Day 
Dear Editor—As there are growing indications of 
a gradual lessening of interest in Arbor Day, a 
memorable day founded by the late J. Sterling 
Morton of Nebraska City, I propose that an 
Arbor Day Association be formed by such 
persons interested in fostering Arbor Day and 
promoting the aims of its founder. Such an 
organization would cooperate in forming sepa 
rate state, county, city and town organizations 
that would stimulate greater year-round partic- 
ipation in Arbor Day activities 
I would be interested in knowing what your 
readers think about such a proposal. 
Harotp Patmer Piser 
Flushing, N.Y 


Cardinal Flowers — Everywhere! 
Dear Editor—About 15 years ago we purchased 
an old farmhouse in southern Vermont. When the 
weeds and rubbish were cleared away from « 
section of the backyard nearest the house, we 
found a rather sandy soil, with a generous quan- 
tity of small-sized boulders. We decided to 
establish as many kinds of wild flowers as pos- 
sible and, among others we bought three cardina! 
flower plants 

By the summer of 1941, we were supplying 
friends — and even a local nursery with 
plants in order to prevent them from taking pos- 
session of the garden. They cropped up all over 
the place, including the lawn. I never thought I 
would be able to cut down a beautiful flower 
with a lawn mower without shedding a tear! 

Cardinal flower in the wild is usually seen at 
the water's edge. Where we grow them, it gets 
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extremely dry in midsummer, at least at the 

surface. In spite of this, we always have one or 
two specimens that reach a height of 60”. 

Ear.e H. Toomas 

Holyoke, Mass 


Native to Upper Assam? 

Dear Editor—I read with interest the account on 
poinsettia by Arthur H. Graves in the December 
issue Of Horticulture. Although Mr. Graves states 
at the end of the article that “‘the mystery ends,” 
I am not so sure that the matter is that simple 

During the war years, I served in the C. B. 1. 
theatre and commanded a hospital near Ledo, 
(Assam. We were surrounded by jungle country 
in which poinsettias grew wild. We transplanted 
hundreds of plants to the hospital area, and, in 
addition, took canes from many and placed them 
in the ground, plugging the openings in the 
exposed ends with dung. In a period of two or 
three weeks, these sprouted and grew often to a 
height of six or eight feet, and for several months 
were covered with flowers. 

From this experience, I have an idea that the 
poinsettia is as native to Upper Assam as it is to 
Mexico. It would be interesting to know of other 
reports on the poinsettia in the wild. 

I. 5S. Ravpin 
Philadelphia 


New Foxgloves 

'/ i have always admired and enjoyed 
growing the various foxgloves, but 
perhaps none have been more intriguing 
than Sutton’s Excelsior hybrids from Eng- 
land. For some years this British firm has 
been making crosses which produce lovely 
colors. In these, gardeners saw possibili- 
ties for ideal background plants in herba- 
ceous borders of early summer, because they 
were more robust than their cousins. Then, 
seed of a new form, with horizontal instead 
of drooping florets arranged around the 
stem rather than along one side, was sent to 
This American 
newcomer was crossed with a number of 


England from America. 


varieties and, after years of breeding and 
selection, a race of hybrids has been de- 
veloped that is different from any pre- 
viously seen — the Excelsior hybrids. 
Several gardeners in this vicinity tried 
these foxgloves this season, and all reported 
success with the new “‘witches thimbles,” 
as the children delight in calling them. 
These heavy-headed beauties, with flowers 
growing all around the stalk, reached a 
height of four to five feet, and brought 
many exclamations from visitors. The in- 
dividual flowers were very large, and the 
spots and blotches glowed with an un- 
The size factor and 


‘ 


usual color brilliance. 
the more upright form of the flowers, which 
gives one an opportunity to view the charm- 
ingly-dotted interiors of the exquisitely- 
colored bells, promise to make this new 
strain popular with thousands of gardeners. 
The colors range from white through 
cream to creamy-pinks, rose-pinks, deep 
pinks and purple. The prettiest to me is 
one of delicate, melting primrose color. 
So far, only mixed packets of Sutton’s 
English foxgloves and the strain of White 
Excelsior are available. 
Naomi M. INGALLS 
Windsor, Vermont 
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HyperHum 
COMPOSTED PEAT 


. . *,¢ 
Organic Soil Conditioner and Improver 
A superior native black peat, specially conditioned for greater 
efficiency. It's alive with beneficial soil organisms. Ready to use; 
improves any type of soil — sandy, clay, loam. Use freely for — 


LAWNS « FLOWERS « VEGETABLES 
Wonderful for Evergreens, including Broadleaf kinds 
"Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 
A money-saving plan for a better, less costly lawn 
Write for special Top-Soll Bulletin and “Better Roots” folder 
Ask your dealer for HYPER-HUMUS ... Four Convenient Sizes 


FREE HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


“TF P ” 
ae Box 24, Newton, New Jersey 


A PROTECTOWIRE Automatic 
Fire Alarm System detects fire im- 
mediately... gives prompt warning 
before fire can endanger your home 
or family. 


protecto 
THE anover, 








oa LP. a ched 
for Freshen e464 


SO Ae BOLE Ob a 
100 165.NET 








S| Bea & : 
6 “ e 
CPRUTEETIMRES? ves you tow eo 
automatic fire protection for your home. 
Inconspicuous — easy to install — 
economical! Protection for the base- 


ment of an average home costs about 
$75 (plus installation), 


©The P. Co. 








PLANT BUYERS GUIDE. 


Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete 
book of its kind in print. If you want to know where to find it, the Guide will tell you 


where it can be purchased. 


Why not order your copy today? 


By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 




















Vertagreen 


Brings Golf-Green 
Beauty To Your Lawn 


Ever admire the 

fresh, carpet-like 

beauty of a golf 

green? You can 

have that same 
velvet-green beauty 

in your lawn when 

you feed energized 
Vertagreen, the sure, 
proved way to better 
growing results. 
Vertagreen brings bright, 
new beauty to flowers, 
shrubs and trees, too, 
because it supplies the 
vital elements and extra 
nourishment plants need 
for strong, healthy growth. 
And complete, better- 
balanced Vertagreen makes 
fast-growing, vitamin-rich 
vegetables because it feeds 
all plants more completely: 
(1) roots, (2) stems, leaves, 
(3) flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables. See your garden 
supply dealer today! Get 
energized Vertagreen, 
America’s fastest 

growing plant food. 


Packed in 
Attractive 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 Pound Bags 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Lowly Plant Folk 


F PLANTS had social 


levels, the fungi would be very humble 


and economic 
individuals, frequently living under adverse 
and difficult environments, They are found 
in unusual places seeking food and shelter 
which is essential to all forms of life. 

Green plants are able to manufacture 
their own food, and the perennial forms 
have provis.on for storing a surplus against 
periods of hard times. Fungi, with rare 
exceptions, are not so fortunate. They can- 
not synthesize their food, but must secure 
it wherever opportunity exists. For nutri- 
tion, they depend upon the reserve food of 
other plants as well as living and dead 
body tissues of plants and animals. 

Thus fungi are forced into a parasitic or 
saprophytic existence. As parasites, they 
destroy living tissue and may cause disease 

two well-known examples are blister rust 
disease of white pine and athlete’s foot in 
man. As saprophytes, they utilize dead 
tissue, bringing about deeay in such things 
as building timbers (lumber is simply dead 
tree tissue) or plant and animal refuse in 
the gardener’s compost pile. 


Diverse Food Habits 

Since the fungi are so diverse in their 
food habits, each fungus secretes a variety 
of digestive fluids called enzymes. These 
diffuse into the potential foods and change 
them to a form which the particular fungus 
can absorb. Strangely, digestion of the food 
takes place outside the fungus body. Fre 
quently a fungus actually lives within its 
food, like the one that causes the black spot 
disease of rose foliage. It grows inside rose 
leaves, kills and digests localized areas of 
the leaf tissue, and defoliation occurs. 

Fungi are so numerous and so wide 
spread that some of them seriously affect 
man’s way of living. Plant pathologists 
have spent a lifetime developing methods 
of combating epidemic diseases by fungi, 
such as blight of chestnut trees, rust of 
wheat and rot of citrus fruits. Fungi are 
interesting plants, too. A few people make 
a hobby of collecting and identifying fungi; 
a hobby almost without limits, since fungi 
exist by the thousands and occur on almost 
any object out of doors. 

Although most of the fungi live as wild 
plants, some of them are cultivated by man. 
The growing of mushrooms for table use ts 
a thriving business. Manufacture of anti- 
biotics from fungus secretions involves 
great expense and complicated industrial 
equipment. It entails the careful culture of 
fungi under immaculate surroundings, with 
temperatures and 


accurately controlled 


special liquid foods! Certain fungi are 
selected and grown in pure forms for flavor 
ing cheese. Yeast fungi are cultivated and 
used extensively in bread making. 

Thus the food habits of the fungi not only 
determine where they can live, but also 
whether they are useful or harmful to the 
welfare of man. 


Ray R. Hirt 
Syracuse, N. Y, 


Any old, wet log is a favored 
food for some of the mushrooms. 


ht ae 
A fungus, Lenziles trabea, subsists 
on the arm of an Adirondack chair. 


Author Photos 
Heartwood of sugar maple is choice food 
for this fungus. The decay 
stri« ted that it is one of the few rots which 
can be removed successfully by surgery. 


is so re- 


Fungi often appear unnoticed in peculiar 
place s such as on the surfaces of beer barrels, 
on brush handles, decaying pine cones, tree 
roots, the bodies of decaying June bugs and 
dozens of other objects where conditions for 


growth are ideal. 
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Combating bleeding canker by chemotherapy. 
are injected into a tree’s vascular system. 


in liquid form, 


Anti-toxins, 


Control of Bleeding Canker 


Rush P. 


by Dr. 


LEEDING canker, a fungus ailment 

that afflicts shade 
increase throughout the 
States. It affects maples, 
dogwoods, oaks and many other hardwood 


trees, Is on the 
United 


elms, 


eastern 
beeches, 
trees. So far, conifers have not been found 
to be affected by this parasite. 

\ strikingly lighter, 
foliage with a distinct bronze shading dur- 


thinner, unhealthy 
season is one of the first 
Twig dieback also 
appears. This is accompanied by lesions on 
the trunk. 
after which the disease has been named 

are reddish-brown flecks from which oozes a 


ing the growing 


signs of the disease. 


These lesions or canker areas 


brownish liquid that resembles dried blood 
when it hardens. 

On sugar and Norway maples the lesions 
may be detected on the lower trunk. On 
other trees they may occur from the ground 
level to 30 or 40 feet high on the tree, as is 
often the case with oaks. 

Bleeding canker is caused by a fungus, 
Phytophthora cactorum, which is often con 
sidered to be saprophytic, that is to say, 
living rather harmlessls on dead or decayed 
organic matter usually in the soil. 

Now, it is a great debilitator of 
trees. In acute attacks, it is a rapid killer 
This past season it has been found on the 
upsurge from Maine through Virginia and 
west to Ohio 

The fungus enters a tree in many ways 
but apparently always through a weak spot, 


however, 


such as an injury to the roots, abrasions in 
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Marshall, 


Stamford, Connecticut 


the branches or twigs or even a scuff on the 
trunk caused by a carelessly-pushed lawn 
mower, 

Once inside the tree, the fungus remains 
localized in the bleeding areas. But the 
toxins or poisons cause a general weakening 
in the tree, the bronzing and thinning of 
foliage, the twig dieback and the not 
infrequent eventual death. 

Many a tree affected with bleeding 
canker this past year has been found also 
to have girdling roots. Girdling roots are 
those which have grown partly around the 
trunk and so close to it as to girdle the base 
of the tree just at or below the ground level. 
This cuts off normal circulation of the tree 
between its roots and crown and weakness 
sets in. 

Bleeding canker, 
ciated exclusively with. a girdling root. Yet, 
it almost invariably:follows some weakness. 
This weakness could be induced by drought, 
mechanical — to-the root system or 
injury by lightning or high winds, 
loss of vigor by 


moreover, is not asso- 


crown, 
defoliation or insect or 
disease attack or changes in the grade and 
water level. 

Trees afflicted with bleeding canker can 
he successfully restored to health in at least 
80 percent of the 
chemotherapeutants, are 


cases by chemotherapy. 
Anti-toxins, or 
injected into the vascular system of the tree 
to neutralize the poisons produced by the 
fungus and to arrest the growth of the 


fungus itself. See page 127 


WATER LILIES 
M4 


guaranteed 
to grow 


FREE °° 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


3303 Brookside Avenue, Saddie River, N. J. 
3328 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohio 


EASIER «. QUICKER 
ou'h Bho theament’, 
g 


MODEL with, automotive ty » differential. 

Our 2 and 3 H.P. Walking Models low as Fully Guaranteed 
$169. Ce Ud Soroloviog, sowing, o- 

tivating, wood -sawing, snow- 

Write for FREE Catalog New 1955 mo 

on Easy Terms—specia! Factory-To- You discount. 


RED-E TRACTOR CO., Richfield 396 Wis. 





mace Aan 


SECRET of gardeners’ faster, 

easier flower watering for 15 

years! Releases full hose volume 

in gentile, soaking flow sate for 

y tiny plants. No splashing or wash 

outs. Guaranteed. Request folder 

WaterWand ends forever muddy feet, wet clothes! 
If dealer can't supply, order direct. $3.95 ppd 


WATERWAND—P.O. BOX 25-F ~MENLO PARK, CALIF. 





The hardy American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
gorden through the winter 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 in. pots) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H11, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 











Now you ca can ‘soak 5 rere at 


onetime with your garden hose. 
SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 outlets, 
each with small Koroseal hose; two 13 ft. long, two 
9 ft. and one 7 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water F oe 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 


Complete, ready to use $6.95 for 
order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95 


Guaranteed satisfactory 
Send check or MO and we pay postage 
JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. M-9, 406 Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S$. C 


guarantee 
unit with sprinklers 
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SO EASY 

AND QUICK. 
JUST MIX 
WITH WATER 
AND SPRINKLE 
IT ON. 


Dandelions and other unsightly 


weeds needn't mar the beauty of 


any lawn this year. With End-o- 
Weed, improved 2,4-D weed killer, 
you can actually spray them away. 

You merely mix End-o-Weed 
with water (8 ounces will treat 1600 
sq. feet) and spray it on. Thus, an 
entire lawn can be weeded in less 
than an hour. 

Iind-o-Weed destroys more than 
100 different kinds of lawn weeds 
without harm to ordinary grass. 
Kills leaves, stems, and roots. Get 
End-o-Weed from the dealer who 
sells you Vigoro. 


End plant and lawn pests, too! 


Gnt-o-Pest All purpose dust—provides the pest 


tection every garden needs 


cas o-Pest ARC—Kills ants, roache 


other lawn pest 
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Oatlands, a walled garden of many terraces and famous for its boxwood, is 
among the places to be open for Garden Week in Virginia, April 25-May 2. 





Gardens of Virginia 

Historic Garden Week in Virginia, featuring 
some of the state’s most beautiful gardens, has 
been scheduled for April 25-May 2. Among the 
notable estates to be open are Kinloch, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Massey at Keswick, distin- 
guished by its eleven gardens developed around 
a central axis; Oatlands, a walled garden of many 
terraces planted with old boxwood, belonging to 
Mrs. William Corcoran Eustis at Loudoun; the 
garden of Honorable and Mrs. William D 
Pawley at Belvoir, to be opened for the first time, 
and Eyre Hall, with its unique green and white 
garden on Virginia's eastern shore. A guide book 
giving detailed information about the gardens 
is available from most tourist bureaus or 
by writing to Historic Garden Week, Hotel 
Jefferson, Richmond 19, Va 


Award to Frank G. Cuthbertson 

A silver medallion and plaque for “outstand- 
ing contributions to horticulture’ was presented 
this past year by the All America Selections 
Council to Frank G. Cuthbertson, plant breeder 
and vice president of the Ferry-Morse Seed Com 
pany, who is only the eighth person to receive 
this award, one of the most prized in the horti- 
cultural world 

Mr. Cuthbertson has devoted 50 years to the 
improvement of seed stock and the development 
of new plant varieties, and is known throughout 
the world for many outstanding vegetable and 
flower variety introductions. His new heat- 
resistant Cuthbertson sweet pea is among his 


notable achievements 


Talk on Soil 

A lecture on soil, sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Unit of the Herb Society of America, will be 
given by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer on Wednesday 
April 8, at 2:30 P. M. at Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston. It will be free to 
the public. Dr. Pfeiffer, scientific advisor of the 
Bio-dynamic Farming and Gardening Associa- 
tion, is the author of Bio-dynamie Farming and 
Gardening and other books 


New Botany Head 

Dr. Richard A. Howard, assistant professor of 
botany at Harvard University since 1948, has 
been named professor of botany and head ot the 
department at the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs. Dr. Howard, who is well known as the 
organizer and director of the Air Force survival 
training program in World War II, is a specialist 
on the flora of the Caribbean, where he spent 10 
years of intensive study in the 75 islands of that 
region. He is author of a number of publications 
dealing with research and exploration. 


Clarendon Gardens 

Visitors to North Carolina may now visit the 
picturesque Clarendon Gardens, located a mile 
from Pinehurst. Opened to the public for the 
first time last November, the Gardens feature a 
five-acre lake bordered with thousands of camel- 
lias, azaleas, dogwoods and other flowering 
plants and one of the largest collections of holly 
in the United States. A holly nursery is main 
tained where over 185 varieties are grown 
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The Gardens, 10 years in the making, repre- 
sent the work of Francis W. Howe, a Buffalo, 
N. Y., businessman, and Peter Dowd, horticul- 
culturist from Carthage, N. C. 


Chrysanthemum Film Released 

\ new motion picture, “Modern Chrysanthe- 
mums for Fall Beauty”, released by Jackson & 
Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y., is available 
on free loan to garden clubs and other similar 
sroups. The kodachrome film, narrated by 
Norman Brokenshire. has sound and runs for 
20 minutes. Included in the movie are the new 
bird” chrysanthemum series developed by 
Ik. S. Boerner. The use of these plants in the 
garden and in arrangements in the home is also 
covered. Requests for the film should be ad- 
dressed to: Films of the Nations, 62 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Flower Arrangement School 

The Boston School of Flower Arrangement, 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, will 
open its 14th year on Thursday, March 26, at 
Horticultural Hall. Other days for classes, which 
start at 11 A. M., are April 9, 16, 23, 30 and May 
14, 21, 28. Although meetings are free to members 
ot the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, non- 
members pay a small registration fee. Among the 


Arrangement and photo by Winifred Teele. 


subjects to be discussed are design applied to 
flower arrangement, flower symbolism through 
the ages, church and table arrangements, also 
color and texture of flowers. This year the school 
will stage an exhibition of designs featuring tulips 
at the Tulip Show of the Horticultural Society, 
May 14-15. 

For more information, write or telephone the 
director, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, 48 Buckingham 
St., Cambridge, Mass.; telephone, UN 4-0338. 


More Rambles in Europe 

It is pleasant news to hear that Mr. George 
Taloumis of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society is to give another lecture, “Gardens and 
Flowers of Europe,” on Saturday, March 28, at 
2:30 P.M. in Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Kodachromes will illustrate the com- 
mentary on the gardens and flowers of France, 
Switzerland, Greece, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 
This second appearance has been arranged in 
answer to requests from those whom a severe ice 
storm prevented from joining the many who 
enjoyed Mr. Taloumis’ first talk in January. 
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AZALEAS 


FLAME (A. calendulacea) 
Red, Orange and yellow shades 
18-24 inches $5.50 ea. 
2-3 ft 7.50 ea. 


TORCH (A. kaempferi 
Bright orange-red flowers 
15-18 inches 5.00 ea. 
24-36 inches 7.50 ea. 


CHINESE (A. mollis 
Large orange-red or yellow flowers 
15-18 inches $5.00 ea. 
18-24 inches 6.00 ea. 
ROYAL (A. schlippenbachi 
Large rose colored flowers 
15-18 inches $6.00 ea. 
18-24 inches 7.50 ea. 


DOGWOOD 


WHITE FLOWERING (Cornus florida) 
4-5 feet $5.00 ea 
5-6 feet 8.00 ea 
6-7 feet 11.00 ea. 
PINK FLOWERING (C. florida rubra) 
2-3 feet $6.50 ea. 


AZALEAS AND DOGWOCDS 3-4 feet 9.00 ea. 
5-6 feet 17.50 ea, 


RHODODENDRONS ° 


oo pr eaeteeomeee Write for our 1953 catalog 

5 nches 5.50 ea. + 4: : 

bbe eer oS oc A complete listing of quality stock 
WILSON (R. laetivirens 

Deep rose flowers 

15-18 inches $6.50 ea 

1s oe inch 33 ot WESTON NURSERIES INC 
CAROLINA (R. carolinianum » 

Clear pink flowers 

15-18 inches $6.00 ea Brown & Winter St. Frankland St. 

18-24 inches 7.50 ea. : 
DR. DRESSELHUYS (R. Hybrid Weston 93, Mass. Hopkinton, Mass. 
15-18 inches $9.00 ea. a Wellesley 5-3431 Hepkinten 2011 
18-24 inches 11.00 ea. omeeey 2 Sparen 














DWARF FRUIT TREES s"!0 Giadiolus Bulbs 


FOR COMPACT AREA AND EARLY YIELD 

Also full line of Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Vines, Shrubs, Collections Wholesale and Retail 

Evergreens, Perennials. Write today for FREF CATALOG 25 larwe mixed or 50 medium mixed $1.25 postpaid 
25 large (5 each of 5 labeled color $2.00 postpaid 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES Large selection of named varieties 

Also tuberous begoni: n wide range of beautiful colors. Price 
HEAVY YIELD AT PREMIUM MARKET eS say gage 
Guaranteed quality Berries, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, G L A D F 1 E L D G A R D E N Ss 


| Vines, Shrubs, Flowers. Write for FREE CATALOG 
| WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 62, Bridgman, Mich. 505 Riverside Drive Lawrence, Massachusetts 





Please accept our invitation to join 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


ORGANIZED : t +h i } MEMBERSHIP 
1829 m iTy) 14,000 





- = 

For nearly a century and a quarter, thousands of amateur gardeners and 
professionals alike have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $4.00 per year provides 
each member with these services —a year’s subscription to our magazine Horti- 
culture, tickets to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horticultural 
advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by mail, books from our great 
garden library (more than 30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. 
Some thousands of gardeners throughout the country find the library 
privilege alone worth the membership fee 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 
Please enroll me as a member $4.00 enclosed. 
send me more information free 
Name 
Street 
City 





















GROW 
MOM hamid hes 


and other flowers 
with Zour 
POMO-GREEN dust or spray 





Don’t let insects and diseases mar the 
beauty of your garden. Just dust or 


spray your roses, other flowers and orna- 





mentals with new Pomo-Green. It quickly 





goes to work on the dreaded black spot, 
well known torose growers—also mildew, 
rose chafer, aphids and other chewing and 
sucking insects. This better insecticide- 
fungicide combination is /eaf-green in 
color so leaves no unsightly residue. Eco- 
nomical to buy, easy to use. Get at deal- 
ers in 1 Ib. sifter top cans or 4 lb. bags. 


Get this DUST AND SPRAY GUIDE FREE 


A reference folder every 
home gardener should have 
Ask your dealer for a free 
copy or write us 


Niagara 
FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
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MACO SOLID ALUMINUM 
COLD FRAME SASH 
ass 40x36 = Light, rugged. Cheaper than wood 
E $9.95 in long run. Plans for modern cold 
-— frame included. Less glass, but 

j 40x54 with glazing clips. FOB Indiana 
bE ale 334.95 Check or M. O. Circular. 


HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31 KATONAH, N.Y, 
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Among the gardens to be featured in the 
this lovely one at Inverewe, with foreground of Loch Ewe and Aralair Heights in 
eucalyptus, pittosporum, watsonia, palms and 
tree ferns are cultivated with Azalea mollis, Hydrangea hortensia and other hardy plants. 


the background Here exotics like 








Tour of Scottish Gardens, May 7-13, is 





Men’s Garden Club Meeting 


April 8-10 are the dates of the 18th Annual 
Convention of Men's Garden Club of America to 


be held at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 


nessee. One of the features of the first day will be 
a spec ial Histori« al and Garden Tour of Memphis 


during azalea time. Speakers on the second 
will include Dr. R. Milton Carleton and 


day 


Mr 


\. A. Hunt. On the third day Mr. Fred Rockwell 


and Dr. H. Harold Hume will give talks 


information write to Mr. David T. Guyton, 


St. Nick Drive, Memphis 


For 
$85 


Georgia Home and Garden Tours 


Georgia's Fourth Annual Visiting Home 


and 


Garden Tours, sponsored by the Garden Club 


of Georgia, will include eight historic Georgin 


cities in its 1953 Spring Tours. The cities 


and 


dates are as follows: Savannah, Mar. 12-13; 
Augusta, Mar. 27; Atlanta, Apr. 11-12; Coving- 
ton, Apr. 19; Thomasville, Apr. 24-25; Madison, 


Apr. 29: Marietta, May 2: Milledgeville, 
3-9 


The tours this year will emphasize 


May 


ante- 


bellum homes and estates as well as historic 


buildings and sites, particularly in Savannah 
and Milledgeville. For detailed information 
write Mrs. Mercer Poole, 899 West Wesley Rd., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hemerocallis Society Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Hemerocallis 
Society held in St. Louis, Mo., last fall, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1953: president, 
F. E. Rice, Bartlesville, Okla.; first vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. R. Mathews, Shreveport, La.; 
second vice president, Mrs. Carl R. Marcue, 
Le Mars, Ia.; third vice president, the Reverend 
Edwin C. Munson, Rock Island, IIL; secretary, 
George E. Lenington, Kansas City, Mo. Since 
the two awards, the Helen Fisher Award for out- 
standing work for the Society and the Bertrand 
Farr Award for superior hybridizing, were not 
given last vear, two of each were voted this year. 
M. Frederick Stuntz, Williamsburg, N. Y., and 
Mrs. R. EF. Richards, Greencastle, Ind., received 
the Helen Fisher Award, while the Bertrand 
Farr Award went to C. S. Milliken, Arcadia, 
Calif., and to Mrs. Hugh Lester, Brookhaven, Ga 





MARCH 15-21 ¥ 
See our: 
CEDAR FENCES 
All types. Pocket, Screen, Hurdle, Post 
and Rail. 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
Made in sections. Easily erected by 
anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Comfortable, smooth, rustic cedar. 
Leave outdoors in any weather 





AT THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


cS ae 


rh 4 


Li? 
RAAAAsAAAAAAAIA | 


Ask questions of our 
attendants. Take home 
our descriptive folders. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 





MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 
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IN V V WAVAy 
NEW! 


Royal eee 


ALL-AMERICA 
AWARD WINNER 4 


Compact Bed of Royal 
Purple All Season Long! 
Again Mandeville brings you new, 
outstanding, award-winning vari- 
eties . . . among them the Royal 
Carpet Alyssum, 1953 Winner, a 
gorgeous and fragrant ground 
cover that will grow in any garden! 
In addition to the large number of 
new varieties, old favorites abound 
in the Mandeville Displays at your 
local stores. Make your selection 
now, while assortments are com- 
plete. All seeds are Triple-Tested 
for (1) Germination (2) Quality 
of Flowers (3) Completeness of 
Mixtures by Mandeville-King Co., 
Flower Seed Specialists for 77 years. 


Mandeville 
PreiPle S TesTeD 4 


FLOWER SEEDS 


_AT STORES ONLY—EVERYWHERE _ 


Tomorrow's 


i‘ialdor 


Aluminum Greenhouses 


greenhouse — 
Today! 


All styles and sizes 


Write for illustrated 


brochure No 




















Since 1946 — the BEST greenhouses available 


Lowest costs — highest values 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! Prices from $278.25. 
AND— for that EARLY START — 


Chase PMGs 


the successor to cold frames! 
PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


frames and glass 

(No COD's, please) ly $2900 delivered 
Over 17 MILLION IN USE — worldwide! 

PMG's give PROTECTION from 


weather — birds — 


PRODUCTION — QUICKER — EASIER! 


animals 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 188-L Salem, Mass. 





18 


ANYWHERE! Easily erected — easily extended 


Forarow 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 


Send 25c¢ for 42-page booklet telling how to use 
PMGs with 1 5 kinds of flowers, 24 kinds of vegetables 
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Bleeding Canker 


From page 1285 


The chemotherapeutants are chemicals 
in a liquid form. Bottles containing the 
material are hung inverted around the 
trunk of the sickly tree with airtight tub- 
ing carrying the liquid through holes 
bored in the trunk to the stream. 
The tree itself then absorbs or takes up the 
anti-toxins. The intake of anti-toxins 
necessary to counteract the fungus depends 
upon the age and size of the tree and the 


sap 


severity of the disease. 

Some trees with larger “internal pipe- 
lines,” such as oaks and elms, may take up 
as much as a gallon of therapeutants with- 
in a 24-hour period. Others with smaller 
pipelines, such as maples, may absorb the 
material more The internal struc- 
ture of a tree varies with the species. 

Care must be the injection 
process to sterilize the tools properly, in 
order to prevent transmission of the infec- 


slowly. 


taken in 


tion to other trees. 

The treatment should be accompanied 
by feeding the ailing tree. This assists in the 
convalescence and enables the tree to regain 
its lost health and vigor. 





Peas and Clover 

When a patch of green peas is planted 
in the garden, and you end the gardening 
season with a fine seeding of clover in the 
pea patch, besides harvesting an excellent 
crop of peas, it is an accomplishment. At 
least that is the way my wife and I felt at 
last summer’s end. 

Last spring, we decided that we would 
try a different method of raising peas. 
After the garden was worked we 
double trench rows (trenches eight inches 
apart), putting well-rotted compost in the 
bottom of the trenches. We then dropped 
the covered it and followed with an 
application of a liquid fish fertilizer. When 
the peas had sprouted and grown to a height 
of about three went through 
them with a hoe and a cultivator, giving 
Following this 


made 


seed, 


inches, we 


them a good scratching. 
we spread a quantity of discarded mouldy 
clover hay rather heavily between the rows. 
Grinding some of the material and 
spreading it in the row, we awaited results. 
Without further cultivation our 
grew and bore such a gratifying crop that 
we were highly satisfied with the venture. 
The clover-hay mulch served to keep the 
soil loose and moist through the hot weather 
had in June. We had all the fresh 
wanted on the for a month. 
33 pints in the freezer; we 


same 


peas 


peas we table 
My wife put 
shared several messes with the 
and sold nearly 200 pounds of peas in the 
pod from this patch. 

Although the biggest surprise we re 
ceived was when we found that there 
been enough clover seed in the mouldy hay 
used for mulch to give us a fine seeding all 
throughout the pea patch. This volunteer 
clover will make an excellent cover crop to 
Currorp G. Swirt 

Hartford, Mich. 


neighbors, 


had 


turn under. 








BROWNELL 


SUB- 
ZERO 
ROSES 


ORANGE RUFFLES 
A gorgeous new orange, like 
glowing sunshine in the rain. Will 
not blackspot. 


RED DUCHESS 


Captivating fragrance and exotic 
red make this a must for your 
rose garden. Will not blackspot. 


CURLY PINK 


Matchless in the combination of 
size and form of bloom and 
beauty of clusters. Often forms a 
gorgeous bouquet on one stem. 
Two-toned pink blossoms. 


YOUR CHOICE ; 
ANY THREE 5.00 


Send a sketch of your homegrounds and 
we will design a BROWNELL ROSE 
GARDEN for you FREE! 


Beautiful Brochure sent on request. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Il 
BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES 
East Providence 14, Rhode Island 
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Shall Never Gail 


The swelling of the buds fore- 
tell the spring and the color 
Plan 
now so that you will have the 
full benefit of the spring and the 
harvest of flowers and fruit. 


which will soon be here. 


» WO? ® 


northern grown 


Our hardy, 
trees and plants have been suc- 
cessful for over one hundred 
years in making gardens more 
beautiful. Making your garden 


more beautiful is our wish. 


Our catalog on request 
wT od 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


West Newbury, Massachusetts. 
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* NEWEST ~* 
Star 1 Roses 
BY THE CREATOR OF PEACE 


Meilland has 
two more fine new rose both 
PEACE, and already Euro 


awal j winners 


owned Francis 


World ret 
pr luced 
eedlings of hi 
peat 
CONFIDENCE, 

blend, big, 


EDEN, clear 
very fragrant 
Either rose, $2 ea., 3 for $5.25 ppd. 
OR 
ROSE “ROYAL FAMILY” OFFER 
Enjoy these in your garden this June 


OFFER 242D. PEACE (yellow) All-Time 


All-America plus CONFIDENCE $570 


and EDEN, a $6.50 valve, only ppd. 


a pe ach-toned pa tel 
fragrant 


medium pink, large and 








Write for Colorful Free Catalog 


Star 1 Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 242, Pa. 











STARTED BULBS 





Grow Gloxinias easily with 
our started bulbs. Strong, large 
bulbs —- NOT SEEDLINGS - 
3 started in our greenhouses 
and guaranteed to reach you 
FOR in live growing condition. Six 
$1 98 colors: pink, red, violet, 
° white, red edged white, violet 
POSTPAID 


edged white 
FREE Iustrated Seed and 
Nursery Catalog. 
—- JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. — 
Since 1868 
1033 South 7th Street Loe Crosse, Wis. 


@ 42 completely fumigates a 


(oc HOBBY GREENHOUSE 


a tak up to 12’ x 25’ in area. 
er", ) . } 
. with PARATHION | 
\, If the best insecticide with 


S M O-K-E in the } 
Fulex Parathion Fumigator 
(the less hazardous way) 

Now used by nearly 2,000 greenhouse 
operators on orchids, African violets, | 








et 
Free literature, prices write 


WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


oa” 
FULLER SYSTEM, INC. 


Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
e Landscaping 
e@ Big Tree Moving 
e@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 
e@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
e@ Cavity Work Spraying 
e Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 


Men Who Judge Our Roses 


From page 95 


garden and other municipal gardens is the 
heavy mulch of ground oak leaves which is 
put on the beds every spring and kept on 
during the entire growing season. Further- 
more, the plants are well watered during 
the long, hot, dry summer season. No fancy 
feeding or spraying methods are used, but 
the beds are given a bit of rotted cow ma- 
nure before the mulch is put on in the 
spring, and very rarely is any other fer- 
tilizer applied. The weekly spray program, 
recommended by Dr. Louis Massey, has 
kept the roses entirely free of black spot. 
An ardent rose hobbyist and past president 
of the American Rose Society, Mr. Truex 
is particularly interested in such qualities 
as vigor of growth, abundant flower pro- 
duction, good bud form and, of course, 
most important for his area, adequate 
petalage and substance. 

The other garden representing the south- 
ern area is that at Tyler, Texas, main- 
tained by L. A. Dean of the Arp Nursery, 
and judged by Dr. Eldon W. Lyle of the 
Texas Rose Foundation. Dr. 
Lyle is a plant pathologist, and, accord- 
ingly, you may be assured that he takes 


Research 


unusually careful note of such factors as 
mosaic, mildew and black spot infection. 
To get the full eight points for disease re- 
sistance, a variety in his garden must be 
almost completely free of infection from 
these diseases. He is also most critical of 
such qualities as petal substance, sufficient 
number of petals, an extremely important 
need for the very hot conditions prevalent 
in this humid southern location, and gen- 
eral flower form. This garden is unusually 
well maintained by Mr. Dean, who, be- 
cause of his long commercial experience, is 
well qualified to grow and maintain a test 
garden properly. 

As you may note from the above, several 
areas of the United States are as yet not 
covered by official test gardens. One of 
these areas will soon be represented by a 
garden at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. L. C. Chadwick, professor of or- 
namental horticulture, will be the official 
judge in this garden. A newly accredited 
official test garden under the direction of 
Professor Ira S$. Nelson is located at Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, in with the 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Condi- 
tions representative of the rather humid 
eastern part of the Southern area will be 
represented by this garden. The extreme 
southern portion of the United States will 
be represented beginning this year by a 
garden at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. Professor J. Hapgood Brooks, IIT, 
professor of horticulture, will be the judge. 


connection 


From this account, it is obvious that, not 
only are most of the areas of the United 
States well represented, but also that rose 
growers are unusually fortunate in having 
such an outstanding group of rose students 
pass judgment on the many varieties sub- 
mitted to them for trial. Any rose, there- 


Bob Eisenbrown and Dorothea Bobbink White 
inspect roses to delermine their winter hardiness 


fore, receiving an All-America Award must 
have an outstanding group of virtues. The 
painstaking task of recording, averaging 
and transmitting the scores of all the entries 
to the voting members of AARS is very ably 
handled by the Secretary, W. Ray Hastings. 
In fact Ray Hastings is a veritable pioneer 
in All-America Selections, having been 
secretary of both All-America Seed Selec- 
tions and AARS since they were established. 
Only those varieties scoring in first or sec- 
ond place in the hybrid tea, floribunda and 
climber classes are even considered by the 
membership, and occasionally as happened 
in 1951, not one of these was considered 
novel or distinctive enough to be worthy. 
Naturally, firms entering varieties which 
score up near the top or which do unusually 
well in certain areas often feel justified in 
introducing these varieties. 

In this way, the total number of varie- 
ties introduced is not only greatly reduced, 
but the quality of those introduced is cer- 
tainly much higher than it was 20 years or 
more ago. Today, a backyard gardener may 
be assured that the new varieties offered 
by the various rose growers have done out- 
standingly well in certain areas. By check- 
ing on the performance record in the 
American Rose Society’s “Proof of the 
Pudding,” the areas of outstanding per- 
formance may readily be ascertained. In 
this way, non-AARS varieties may be eval- 
uated in terms of their performance in 
any area. As a result, a good deal of time 
and money may be saved in picking candi- 
dates for the home garden. However, be as- 
sured that an AARS variety will perform 
well in any garden location, although, of 
course, even these naturally perform better 
in some regions than in others. 

Certainly we, as rose growers, should be 
most grateful for the tremendous amount of 
work and effort performed by the garden 
maintenance crews and the judges who an- 
nually plant, care for, observe and judge 
the many varieties submitted for trial. 


HORTICULTURE 





Flower Show at Dawn 
From page 104 


manure. Sheep manure may be used, but I 
prepared a mixture of 15% sheep manure, 
5% dried blood, 5% bonemeal and 5% 
tobacco. In fact, more than 20°, leafmold 
may be included. Mix this formula until 
smooth and fine; then sift it. Put into the 
bottom of each seven-inch pot a layer of 
bean-size pebbles; above this place a layer 
of coarse sand. Fill the pots with the pre- 
pared soil to within an inch of the top. Make 
a hole in the center about four inches deep. 
Place the pots in the sun until the seedlings 
are ready to be transplanted to them from 
the flat, then moisten with warm water. 

When the first two leaves of the seedlings 
are fully grown, spray the flat with warm 
water in order to lift them out easily. Take 
up each seedling carefully, cut off all but 
two inches of the tap root, and transfer it to 
a pot, putting the root and stem well 
down into the four-inch hole—almost to 
the division of the leaves. Firm the earth 
well around the plants. 


Sometimes in cool weather, I put an in- 
verted fruit jar over each plant for a few 
days. They do better, too, if they are al- 
ways watered with warm water. The plants 
should be placed in the sunniest part of the 
garden, and, if there is a little protection 
from wind and rain, so much the better. If 
they droop in the middle of the day, give 
them a drink of warm water. The water 
should be poured into the pots because a 


spray or heavy rain destroys the deliate | STUMPED BY A TOUGH TREE PROBLEM 


texture of the petals and softens the buds so 


they will not open. One of the advantages 

of pots is the ease with which they can be | c 

moved from one part of the garden to | 

another. Japanese morning glories are like AL GONQUIN 4-5534 PORTSMOUTH 4041 


children in their need for attention. 





When they begin to bloom they should 
have one watering a day of liquid fertilizer. 
A solution of cow manure is good. The 
Japanese system of pruning allows the main 


stem to grow about six leaves; then the tip y ; rq 17 
is pinched out. Two or three side branches iI RIY A | K W OR Kk 
are allowed to grow until four leaves have : ~ Tw TIN 7 
been developed; then the tip of each branch | PU BR] 1( l | | | | | y 
. . , . A A ‘ AL 

is pinched out. Under this system the 
flowers grow much larger. When a branch is 


exhausted, it is removed. A trellis composed 
of three bamboo sticks about three feet 


long, encircled by wires at several intervals, 
may be used or one may be made easily | beak Ci % or Keo~ ( Or 





from a coat hanger. 


My 140 plants proved to be exciting with 
eight to 13 large blossoms on each at one 
time and I learned the truth of the Japanese 
saying; “Since it is the cause of rising early, 
there is no better flower to see than the 


—" | SUBSCRIPTION 
DORMANT SPRAY! BL A NK 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed soon. Street 
Consult us before it is too late. 2 $2.50 A Year for U. S. and Canada 

WHITE & FRANKE Foreign $3.50 City and State 
As 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 


BOSTON PORTSMOUTH 





HORTICULTURE - Horticulture Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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DU PONT 
GARDEN CHEMICALS 
Give Better Results 

Du Pont 


FRUIT TREE SPRAY 


* APPLES 


we 
Oak 
* PEARS 


yi a STOPS WORMS 
3 AND * PEACHES 


' wa : 
| DISEASES * PLUMS 
+ CHERRIES 
IN ALL + APRICOTS 
THESE FRUITS + STRAWBERRIES 
wT Nore rai + CURRANTS 
tint aleemeaamaiai + GOOSEBERRIES 


on every package 





KILL SCALE INSECTS NOW 
with Du Pont 


DORMANT SPRAY OIL 


Use it now while trees and 
shrubs are dormant. Kills 
scale insects, also kills eggs 
of many other overwinter- 
ing insects. One qt. makes 
8-10 gals. spray 


THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BETTER 





GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL 3,999 


A delightfd addition to your home or garden. 

A cozy Orlyt where you will live with your favorite 
flowers. Costs less than buildings of usual constructions. 
Made in sections for easy assembly with bolts and 
screws: Size 10 by 11 ft. ready to go on your founda- 
tion. Choice of slanted or straight sides and Lean-to- 
greenhouses from $175 to $780. Automatic heat 
ard ventilation available. Write for Free Booklet 
No. M-70 

See the actual Greenhouse 


at the Spring Flower Shows. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


ye EW SUB-ZERO 


4 Enolish Loy 


Special Strain Stands | 
20° Below ZERO 


At last an English Ivy strain has been 
developed to stand 20° below zero without protection. Have year 
round beauty with this hardiest of all evergreen Ivies. Enjoy 
its green leaves all winter on house-walls, chimneys, fences, 
gates, trellises, garden-walls. Excellent gone cover. Strong 
potted plants only $2.00 for two, postpaid. Six plants, $5.00; 
Twelve plants, $10.00 (12 plants will cover average house): 
Twenty-five plants, $18.75. Supply is limited. Order today or 
send for Free Catalog and Planting Guide describing other ivies, 
vines and ground cover plants and how to use them 


THORNDALE FARM, Dept. C-6, Woodstock, Illinois 
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Primula sieboldi 


Primula sieboldi is not only one of the 
easiest primulas to grow, but also one of the 
most satisfactory perennials, Primroses, 
in general, require an abundance of water, 
but P. steboldi can tolerate as much dryness 
as any other shallow-rooted perennial. It is 
for those sections of the 
country hot, 
an avalanche of bugs and disease, 


a prime choice 


where dry summers bring on 
since it 
goes into dormancy during the later part of 
the summer. By the the 
arrives, it has ducked into the earth. 

In late early this 
primula bears lovely, fringed flowers atop 
eight-toten-inch stems. Several of the hy- 
brids are so delicately cut that the blossoms 
The color of 
through 


time white mite 


spring and summer, 


are suggestive of snowflakes. 
the 
shades of pink to mauve, 
a deep pink on the outside, and pinkish- 
white The crumpled leaves 
are as attractive as the 

As with all primroses, this one likes par- 
It may be grown in the filtered 


white 
some even being 


blooms ranges from 


within. soft, 


blossoms. 


tial shade. 
shadows of overhanging trees, along the 
shade of 
have a 
in the 


outer edges of shrubs or in the 
tall-growing perennials. It must 
few hours of sun a day, preferably 
morning, and it relishes a fairly heavy soil 
that contains a large quantity of partially- 
decayed leaves, enabling it to hold moisture. 
P. sieboldi increases rapidly through 
underground stolons. If left undisturbed, 
the ever-widening clumps become more 
beautiful with each spring. In time, of 
they will need to be divided. In 
climates with abundant rainfall, they 
should be divided about every three years; 
elsewhere, they may remain undisturbed. 
After the plant has gone into dormancy, 

the beds should be mulched. 
Nota E. Wise. 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 


course, 





Plants as Furnishings 
From page 99 

Examine first the area adjoining the 
house and the boundary treatment in order 
to give the house a setting and the grounds 
a line of definition. Next, consider the 
screening of service areas and whatever 
planting may be necessary to provide pri- 
vacy for the outdoor living area. The place- 
ment of shade and ornamental trees can be 
arranged for as the budget allows. Re- 
member to select the essential shrubs and 
plant material with the care you 
would choose the basic pieces of furniture 
Then the location of flower beds 
comes in for treatment. 

But can one turn for help? In 
nearly every community there are com- 
petent nurserymen and garden consultants, 
and reputable firms have capable people to 
advise you. A little thought expended at the 
beginning will save dozens of headaches two 
A few well chosen 


same 
for a room. 


where 


or three vears from now. 
and carefully placed evergreens and flower- 
ing shrubs can do wonders for a place, 
while a helter-skelter planting often creates 
nothing but a nightmare. 


best new 
buy in 
garden 


book 


Don’t miss these $2 guides to 
greater gardening satisfaction 


THE PERMANENT GARDEN 


is a concise and thorough guide to an attrac- 


tive and satisfying green garden $2 00 
using only trees, shrubs and vines. bd 


COLOR IN THE GARDEN 


will enable you to easily have continuous 
bloom in the exact colors you want throughout 


your garden or its sections during $2 00 
the entire growing season. e 

| These two handsome volumes are 
| the first in a six volume series of 
garden handbooks by 


NORMAN TAYLOR 


editor of Taylor’s Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing. To be sure of receiving information about 
future volumes ask for brochure ‘‘A’’ when 
you order your books. 


And don't forget 
the best-selling rose book: 


ANYONE 
CAN GROW ROSES 


by Cynthia Westcott, Ph.D. 
illustrated $2.00 


A Van Nostrand Garden Book 


From your dealer or postpaid from: 


VAN NOSTRAND 


250 4th Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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This Is the Time 

for Dormant Sprays 
LTHOUGH there been much 

preaching the of 
dormant spraying, many gardeners take 
these sermons lightly until they discover 
their favorite plants infested with bugs and 
diseases. Then it is often too late for control 
to be effective. 


has 


on importance 


Late February and March is the time to 
examine your gardens and select those 
plants which require dormant spraying. 
Consult your most dependable garden book 
or a garden calender if you need a reminder. 
Then get your spray materials and equip- 
ment ready, and wait for the day when 
weather conditions are just right. 


Certainly not to be overlooked are fruit 
trees of all kinds. With certain diseases and 
pests, control is possible only at this time. 
If you have apple trees, spray them with a 
miscible oil or an oil emulsion to get rid of 
European red mite, San Jose seale and 
aphids. Do the same with pears to guard 
against psylla, San Jose scale, scab and 
blister mite. 


In using oil, remember to apply it when 
the temperature promises to stay above 45— 
F. for a couple days. Choose a sunny day, 
and apply the liquid in the morning so it 
has achance todry. Be sure to put it on 
before buds break. One dormant spray is 
enough at this time. 


To eliminate leaf curl on peaches use 
lime sulphur, while oil will take care of 
San Jose scale and European red mite on 
plums. An oil emulsion, containing 3°; 
actual oil, will clean up the plume moth on 
all grapes affected. 


If you are troubled by scale on euonymus, 
and who isn’t, an oil spray at this time is 
Otherwise will to 
spray new broods that hatch in the summer. 


necessary. you have 
Results are not so good. and besides there 


is so much else to do in the garden then. 


Seale is one of our worst insect pests. 
Aside from attacking euonymus, it is often 
found and bittersweet. Again 
miscible oil or lime sulphur will do the 
trick. These materials will also kill eggs of 
cankerworms, tent caterpillars, mealy 
bugs, gypsy moths and other plant enemies. 
(void them on thin-barked trees, such as 
Japanese and sugar maples, magnolias, 
beeches, butternuts and black walnuts. As 
lime sulphur stains paint, use it cautiously 


on lilaes 


near buildings. 


Maples which get the cottony maple 
scale should be given an oil bath. Silver 
maples are apt to be particularly hard hit. 
If lindens or other shade trees are smothered 
in early summer with aphids (those insects 
which shed the sticky honeydew), use oil 
or lime sulphur on them. This also goes for 
blue spruce, as it is the blue spruce gall 
aphid which causes the unsightly terminal 
galls on these evergreens during summer. 
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| Tuvited “Jo Visit 


Our new office, garden store, and nursery sales ground — 


Recently completed for the greater convenience of our many gar- 


dening friends. 


You will find a splendid selection of hardy nursery stock and gar- 
den accessories for the discriminating home gardener. 


Visitors are always welcome 


Ask for Free 


2atalog 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Just off the New Route 1 at Route 97. 


Wilson's SUPER-STRENGTH 


opply with o 
sprinkling con 


WEED KILLER 


Destroys all weeds and other plant growth for an entire 


- produces a sterilizing effect on the soi. 


KILLS POISON IVY and OTHER DEEP ROOTED WEEDS. 
In Driveways, Paths, Tennis Courts, Playgrounds, Gutters, etc. 


1 Gallon $2.00... . 5 Gallons $9.00 


PLANT 
e SPRAY 


An efficient contact insecticide — the choice of expe- 
rienced gardeners for 50 years. The safest Nicotine 
spray for use on all plants from Azaleas to Orchids. 
| Kills soft bodied insects such as Aphids, Thrips, Leaf 
| Miners, Lace Bugs, Soft Scales, crawling young Scales 
and many other insects. 


1 Gal. $3.50 


5 Gallons $13.50 


At your dealer or direct 
INSECTICIDES @ FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 
FERTILIZERS @ WEED KILLERS 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


SUPER-CIDE 


D.D.T. — ROTENONE — PYRETHRUM 


One of the finest, most complete and highly effective 
sprays ever produced — be sure to have a supply on 
hand for the Holly Blight — protection against Box- 
wood Leaf Miner, Lace Wing Fly on Rhodys and 
Azaleas, Orchid Scales, Japanese Beetles and a 
multitude of other “hard-to-kill” insects. 1 Gal. $9.75 


Cid rei 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 





green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also’ Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











Our striking 

new Spring Catalog, 
more beautiful than 
ever. 32 pages in 

full color, featuring 
the new and unusual, 
as wellas standard va- 
rieties of Perennials, 
Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Flowering Trees, Bulbs, 
ete. 
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Send for your Free Copy NOW 


# Carroll Gardens 
Zan WESTMINSTER 4, MARYLAND wouus 
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PACIFIC STRAIN of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 
4 : ntcattetenachcn 


bt, ae 
FRESH SEEDS OF ALL OUR 
NOVELTIES 


Write for Free Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 








ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


GREENHOUSE 


1518 W. 


132 


- 72 yrectecd 
: REENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E-zyrected Green- 
houses are economical 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum--no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


COMPANY FREE CATALOG 
ON REQuest 


ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX, 








Everyone Knows 


Where the Shamrock Grows 
But No One Knows What It 1s 


by Ray Koon, Waltham, Massachusetts 


0), Molly dear, and did you hear 
The news that 


They're wearin 


goin round? 
Shamrocks in their hats 


In every Trish town 


( N MARCH 17, all who can boast of a 

drop of Trish blood in their veins will 
be a-wearin’ of the green. Others, too, who 
cannot rightfully ciaim such distinction, 
will share in the glory, and burgeon out with 
emerald earrings and verdant neckwear in 
the company of friends who can honestly 
trace their ancestry to Erin. 

They who can find it will wear a sham- 
rock, and this, the emblem of Ireland, will 
predominate as the motif on party invita- 
tions, programs and cards of remembrance. 

For it’s St. Patrick’s Day, observed in 
honor of the patron saint of Ireland. Verily. 
the truth relating to this famous character 
is hard to sift from the mixture of myth and 
fact. But it is safe to conclude he was either 
a Scotsman or Frenchman on an evangeliz- 
ing mission in Ireland about 430 A.D. It is 
recorded that he established a mission in 
County Meath. 

One day, in the course of a sermon on 
the Hill of Tara, he stooped and picked a 
stem bearing three leaflets. With this he 
illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity. So 
impressed were his listeners, that they 
accepted Christianity then and there. Just 
what plant this holy man used nobody can 
say today. It may have been any of numer- 
ous trifoliate species native to the island. 

It is not unlikely that the supernatural 
power attributed to triple-leaved plants by 
the ancients in Europe and Asia may have 
been recognized in Ireland, and had some- 
thing to do with it. English peasants of that 
day believed such a plant would ward off 
witches and wild spirits. Knights wore on 


their sleeve a trefoil, a potent charm against 
wounds in battle. 

The Arabs called some plant 
“shamrakh,”’ and held it sacred. Could it be 
that from this, the present name, shamrock, 
is derived? Or can its derivation be traced 
to a clover, Trifolium pratense, used as a 
fodder plant and called “seamrog” by the 
Irish farmers? 

Nearly a half century ago Nathaniel 
Colgan, a member of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, called on the people of Ireland to send 
him plants of the true shamrock. Forty-nine 
specimens came in from 21 counties. Of 
these, 24 were white clover, 21 were small 


purple clover; and 2, 


such 


yellow trefoil; 2, 
the black medick. 

If this proved anything at all, it estab- 
lished the fact that even the Irish them- 
selves, at that time, recognized no one plant 
as the true shamrock. Nor do they today. 

So, if you happen to meet Kelly sporting 
some foliage in his hatband or lapel on St. 
Patrick’s Day, ask him what it is. He'll tell 
you it’s the shamrock, And he'll be right — 
whether it be water-cress, wood-sorrel or 
rabbit-foot clover. And if you are clever 
enough to recognize the adornment as hop 
clover, which it may be indeed, just be 
prudent enough not to mention its habit of 
producing flowers of orange color! 

Andrew Cherry, the rhymester, stands on 
safe ground when he says of the shamrock: 


It thrives through the bog, 

Through the brake and the mireland; 
And they called it the dear 

Little Shamrock of Treland 


So, it seems that everyone knows where 
the shamrock grows and nobody knows 
what it is. 





Fragrant Centranthus 


An attractive, sweetly-scented, tall per- 
ennial found growing in old gardens is 
Centranthus ruber, or red valerian. It espe- 
cially likes a limey soil in a dry, sunny 
border. This easily-grown plant has be- 
come hardened to drought conditions, as 
shown by the fact that it thrives on the 
dry, chalky cliffs along the English Chan- 
nel. Deep-rooted in habit, it prefers good 
drainage at all times, and makes roots 
quickly in the chink of an old rock wall, 
where it usually develops into a bushy 
plant. Although it belongs to the valerian 
family, this plant should not be confused 
with Valeriana officinalis, garden heliotrope. 

The small flowers, formed in dense 
terminal clusters, are ideal for cutting and 


impart a delightful fragrance to a room. 
This three-foot perennial, sometimes called 
Jupiter’s beard, blooms all summer in a 
sunny, open border. The red or pink forms 
seem to be more commonly grown, but 
there is also a white variety. My favorite 
kind is a very fragrant perennial which 
grows about two feet tall and has clear rose 
flowers, C. angustifolius. An annual species, 
with rose-colored flowers, is C. macrosiphon, 
but a seed-source is hard to locate. 
Centranthus is easily raised from seed 
sown in spring or early summer, and you 
may count on bloom the second summer. 
Stock may be increased also by dividing 
the old clumps; small plants should be 
mulched lightly the first winter. 
— Fern Curistran MILuer 
Windsor, Mo. 
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AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


FREE seed & instructions 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. 14.G Bex 18696, Rimpau Sta. Los Angeles 19, California 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN SS 
ROSES . . . in full color. \ = 

N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowees 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND (3, ORE. Z 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED | 


if you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, tllus- 
trated booklet titled 7'0 the Author in Search of a Publisher 
It tells how we can publish, promote and distribute your 
book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 


for Booklet HO. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 
0d Bivd., Hollywood 28 


In Caltf.: 6356 Hollywe 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 


Panels for 


Easy 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa, 





Complete Landscaping and Design 
vy lawns Vv Plantings Vv Walks 
y Terraces vy Rock Gardens v¥ Stone Walls 
* Rotavating and Tractor Service * 
Pruning Power Mowing Trimming 
Estimates and Advice Free 
Member of Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


B oO N N Y ’ 5 LANDSCAPING 


SERVICE 
29 Vineyard Si., Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-4045 








BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 


AC TIVO is amazingly useful for energizing, conditioning, | 
BUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical 
fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches, 
hot beds, ete.. or for making better compost quicker the odor- 
less way, even from garbage. sawdust or soot TY | 
MONTH OF THE YEAR! Complete details free. 

gumm compost size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size $2.59. POSTPAID. | 


v Your local dealer or 


BRECK’S, 85 Franklin St., 
Boston and Chestnut Hill. SOIL- | 
Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds 





SERVICE, P. 0. Box 131, Town- 
send, Mass. 
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Wild Berries 
Gores, as children, we were always 
hoping to find wild berries on our 
walks, I stiil for them as we go 
through the fields and woods. 

Wild strawberries. blackberries and rasp- 
berries all belong to the rose family. The 
small wild strawberry, Fragaria virginiana, 
our favorite berry, was much more plentiful 
then than now. Whenever we had picked a 
cupful, we liked nothing better than to add 
acup of sugar to them in a saucepan so that 
we could have a jar of strawberry jam for 
The wild strawberry, 
Fragaria canadensis, has a and 
sweeter berry, with a fragrance all its own. 

The native red raspberry grows in a dry, 
rocky soil and is not so pleasant to pick as 
the strawberry, but its berry has a deli- 
cious flavor. The high-bush blackberry, or 
bramble, formidable. It has long, 
curved canes covered with sharp prickles, 
which seem to reach out to catch hold of 


watch 


supper northern 


larger 


is very 


anyone drawing near to gather the berries. 
In July, 
green, red and black berries all at once along 
the decorative 
plant the bramble is 

There is also the dewberry, 
ning blackberry, trails its 
stem along the dusty roadsides or in the dry 
fields. The berry it bears is large and juicy. 
The swamp blackberry is inconspicuous, 
with slender, weak, prickly stems. How- 
ever, it comes into its own in late autumn 
or early winter. Then, its carpet of spiny 
green leaves takes on all the rich autumnal 
reds, making a most attractive ground cover. 

In Burpee’s catalog I saw an item that 
strawberries from seed which 


when we see white blossoms with 


canes, we realize what a 


or low, run- 


which woody 


interested me: 
were supposed to have the wild flavor and 
aroma of the wild strawberry, as well as the 
size. I bought a package of seed and, to my 
surprise, found them easy to start in a flat. 
We planted them in the vegetable garden 
where they flourished and bore blossoms 
and fruit all in one summer. I tried them in 
the wild garden, but they did not flourish 
there. Plants are without runners and make 
a charming arrangement in a vase, with 
their colored fruits and white blossoms. 
The variety was Baron Solemacher. 
Rutu D. Grew 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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The Merchandiser 
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Michigan “Pete” 
Your Garden Helper 
says: 





YOU KNO Ww? 


@ Peat moss must be completely broken down 
and thoroughly moistened before it can be 
safely used in gardening. Otherwise it repels 
moisture instead of sponging it up. 
(MICHIGAN PEAT comes granulated and 
slightly moist. Safe and easy for use by home 
gardeners. Makes it unnecessary to break up 
a bale of peat moss and wet it down. Leaves 
you time for other gardening.) 








Turf experts agree that peat moss should be 
shredded before applied as top dressing on 
lawns. Otherwise it chokes young grass 
aoe and forms a top layer that is too 
spong. 
(MICHIGAN PEAT is shredded and 
screened before being bagged. Landscapers 
prefer this fine grind for all lawn work.) 


MICHIGAN PEAT gives you an extra 
bonus in plant food. It contains close to 3% 
nitrogen which becomes available slowly. 
Does not burn. overstimulate 
plants. 


Does not 


MICHIGAN PEAT is sold at better garden and 
hardware stores in 5 size bags (from '4 peck to 
100 Ib.). Specify MICHIGAN PEAT. There is 
product “just like MICHIGAN 


no other 


PEAT.” 


For free copy of ‘‘What Every Home Gardener 
Should Know About Peat”’ write to: 


MICHIGAN PEAT, Inc. 


267 Fifth Ave. New York City 16 


of 


a Gute PERENNIAL 
Garden 


BUY PITZONKA’S BEST 
TO ASSURE SUCCESS 


Plant perennials for 
permanence and de- 
pendability. If you 
are planning a new 
garden this year, or 
adding new life tothe 
old, you will want the 
best plants obtain- 
able. Pitzonka brings 
you the finest quality 
piants in a wonderful 
selection of the best 
of the old favorites 
Phlox, lovely Asters 
Delphinium, Primula 
Pryethrum, Day- 
lilies, Columbine, rock-garden planta 
just to name a few don't torget to 
add a sparkling touch of famous Pitzonka’s 
| Pansies 
| Make this & banner year in your garden 
with your selections from the beautiful Pit- 
zonka catalogs in full color 
| Write today for Pitzonka's Perennial and 





Pansy Catalogs. 25c coin brings them both 
to you 

PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 333 Bristol, Pa. 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-4270J5 
25 Eastern Ave. 


* MRS. ROBERT 
IN A LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP (GaRpEN AT 
75 Granite Street—Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 

Write for catalog 


Dedham, Mass. 
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SUPER QUALITY 


GLADIOLUS, LILIES 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 


and Many Other Varieties 
of BULBS, TUBERS, etc., of 
deJAGER’S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED TATE 


deJAGER’S Gladioli Exhibit won 
the Highest Award at the 1952 
International Gladiolus Show at 
Leicester, England 


Send today for HOLLAND'S most 
Authoritative List including the 
Cream of the Latest New Intro- 
ductions as well as the Best 
Standard Varieties 


> > 
YY : cd Hage « Sons. Inc. 








RARE TREES 


DAWN REDWOOD Metasequoia) 
The living fossil from Western China. 
Conifer, but loses its leaves in winter. 
Very hardy, vigorous shade tree. 1'4 to 
2 foot transplants postpaid $8.50 


PRANKLINIA (Ben Franklin's Tree) 
white fragrant blooms all fall, beside 
blazing gold and scarlet leaves. Acid 
soil, easily grown. An extraordinary 
native. 3 to 4 feet postpaid $7.50 


DOVE TREE ( Davidia). Called the most 
beautiful tree in the world. Covered 
with flowers “like white doves” in 
June. 3 to 4 feet. . (express not paid) 

$27.50 


BALD CYPRESS | 7axodium). Tall pyra 
midal tree, with feathery leaves. Grace 
ful; tolerant as to soil conditions, even 
in swamps. Hardy. 2 to 3 ft. postpaid 

$3.00 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS (Castanea 
Molissima). Small sweet nuts like our 
vanished American, small hardy tree. 
We offer grafted heavy-bearing trees, 
already in bearing. 4 to 6 ft. $6.50 
each, 2 for $12.00 (Express, not prepaid) 


ALSO OTHERS—Write for Catalog. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Dept. H1) Highlands, N. J. 








New Flower Arrangement Books 


Corsage Craft by Glad Reusch and 
Mary Noble. (D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, $3.50) is a thoroughly practical book 
on the subjec t of assembling flowers for personal 
adornment. Every phase of this art of corsage 
and bouquet making is explained in detail. The 
factors governing design in corsage making are 
availability of flowers, the costume and the oc- 
casion. Appropriateness is the first consideration, 
the authors suggest. Principles of basic design in 
form, color, texture, proportion and balance are 
reviewed. Special techniques for wrapping stems 
and wiring blooms, and the tools needed are dis- 
cussed and illustrated with sketches by Mrs 
Reusch. Practical hints are given for growing ma- 
terial to have a succession of bloom for corsage 
work. Suggestions are made as to the best tools 
for gathering flowers, the stage of growth pref- 
erable, and the best time of day to bring in the 
hlooms How to handle flowers and foliage and 
prepare them to insure their lasting is also cov- 
ered, In the appendix are three useful charts. The 
first, listing more than 170 flowers, gives the cor- 
rect size of wire needed to wire blooms, their 
and the number of 
days each may be expected to last. A second list 
treats foliage, and the last, dried materials. These 
chapters alone would make the book worth while 


for home gardeners as well as for those inte 


proper handling and care, 


ested in this fascinating and useful art 


Flower Arrangement for Churches by 
Adelaide B. Wilson. (M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 
New York, $4.00) fills a long-felt need for a com- 
prehensive and authoritative work on this sub- 
ject. Too much church adornment is a last min- 
ute, helter-skelter affair lacking serious consid- 
eration. This book should prove of great assist- 
ance and inspiration to church flower commit- 
tees and of inestimable value to those arrangers 
who are expected to perform miracles Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, frequently with inadequate or un- 
suitable material and the all-too-common, 
narrow-necked vase. Twenty years’ experience as 
chairman of the flower committee of her own 
church gives the weight of authority to Mrs 
Wilson’s suggestions. The author's humility and 
sincere dedication set this book apart 


Charmingly written and as full of horticul- 
ture lore as of useful directions for arranging 
flowers is Constance Spry’s most recent book, 
Summer and Fall Flowers (Studio-Crowell, 
New York, $5.00). From a master craftsman, 
and one whose services are sought the world over, 
this beautiful book has authority, vet there is no 
stiff pretentiousness. Nor is there tiresome repe 
tition. Rather than rigid rules which might 
hamper, there are indicated the methods the 
author found easiest. Like sweet perfume per- 
vading the entire book is a genuine love of 
flowers — all flowers from those of the roadside 
to the rarest exotic. There is no insistence on the 
necessity of priceless vases as flower holders 
Rather is there a feeling that flowers themselves 
are the prime consideration, and their holders are 
chosen as complements or, where the container 
may be obscured, as practical aids in holding 
water. Twenty-four hand-colored and 12 black 
and white photographs illustrate the book 


Specifically for the flower show enthusiast is 
Flower Arrangements Judged and Point 
Scored by Marie Stevens Wood (Merrie- 
woode Press, Macon, Ga., $3.50). The first part 
of the book, as might be expected from the title, 


These Books may be ordered from Horti- 
culture’s Book Dept., 300 Mass. Ave.,B os- 
ton 15, Mass. Prices quoted are postpaid. 


contains photographs of flower show arrange- 
ments with point scoring and comments by well 
known authorities. Arrangements in this section 
were made by the author. Judges in-luded John 
Tavlor Arms, J. Gregory Conway, Heatherly 
Dutton, Marie Johnson Fort, Naida Hayes, 
Eula Houston, Ruth Kistner, Mirandy (of radio 
fame), Louise Aldrich Meissner, Edna Rollings, 
Carl Starker, Clair Stickles, Esther Wheeler and 
Anne Wertsner Wood 

Chapters on design, distinction, harmony, and 
flowers for the church, as well as one on point 
scoring are included for instruction of the novice 
The guest section of the book contains arrange- 
ments by two arrangers of prominence, several 
Japanese arrangements and a section devoted to 
arrangements by The Flower Arrangers Club of 
Georgia. It would have been interesting to have 
had point scores of these also. 

Mrs. Wood is not only a flower show expert in 
the multiple phases of promoting, managing and 
staging, but a consistent prize winner in horti- 
cultural as well as arrangement classes. It is rare 
to find an arranger with such wide knowledge and 
practical experience. She is a good gardener with 
exceptional knowledge and love of the flowers 
which she arranges with such artistry. 


Arranging Flowers from the Roadside, 
Fields and Woods by Amelia Leayitt Hill 
(Studio-Crowell, New York, $3.85) is a practical 
approach to making use of the flowers around us 
without recourse to florists’ shops. That wild 
flowers can be well arranged and will prove dec- 
orative is attested by photographs in black and 
white or color of over 60 arrangements. Con- 
servation of wild material and growing one’s own 
wild flowers are points considered. When and 
how to pick and treat wild flowers, tools needed, 
how to condition material for arranging and ap- 
propriate containers are subjects treated with 
clarity. A few fundamentals of design are dis- 
cussed, as well as proportion, balance, focal 
point and rhythm. Photographs in the last half 
of the book show a combination of materials 
many using both wild and garden flowers. 

Useful plant lists complete the book; plants of 
woods, water and swamp, field and road to grow 
either in acid or alkaline soil; plants which tol- 
erate ordinary garden soil, and those preferring a 
mildly alkaline condition. Plants protected by 
conservation laws (varying in different states) 
are included. There are lists of plants that last 
well when cut and those that do not. Useful 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, grasses, vines and 
ferns are noted 

Mary C. SecKMAN 
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Are You Changing Your Address? 


Dear Reader 

If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please notify our Subscription Dept., 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. Send us both vour new and your old 
addresses, so that we may make the 
change promptly and = correctly. Also 
notify your postmaster of this change. 
Please allow at least four weeks for your 
copy of /orticulture to reach your new ad- 
Sincerely yours, 

Mary E. Kelly 
Subscription Department 
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(—HBarnhaven’ s Famous 


(PRIMROSES 


FOR EASTERN GARDENS 
Silver-dollar size Polyanthus 
(in countless shades and tints) 

Doubles 
Miniatures 
furiculas 

fsiatic Primroses 
TRANSPLANTS SEEDS 


for spring delivery 


PLANTS 


Unique, illustrated hand-book 
CATALOG (free) 


BARNHAVEN Gresham, Oregon 








NEW DAYLILIES 
SPECIAL % PRICE OFFER 
Gorgeous new colors. Big husky plants 
sure to bloom in your garden this year. 
This is your chance to buy some of the best 
varieties at money saving prices. Spring 

shipment. 

ROYAL RUBY. Bri// 

B.H. FARR. Beautiful pea h and yell 

BURMAH. Immense orange tinted ros 

E. W. YANDRE. One of the best browns 

M AJES I IC Huge 50 td Wange ye lou 

BLACKBURNIAN. D. p mahogany red wrtl 
yellow throat 

PICARDY. Rosy purple 1 

HONEY REDHEAD 
yeliou 

MRS. W. H 
lem mM Ve |} Du 

MARGUERITE PALMER. Brig 
and lemon yellow bicolor 

ALL 10 VARIETIES (catalog value $11.00) 
for only $5.50 labeled and postpaid. 


sant ruby red 


wth fry center 


Vivid copper re 
WYMAN 


I arge spark ‘ing 


At rose red 


Wdr are fares 


BOX 38-H BORING, OREGON 


“FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS JUDGED 
AND POINT SCORED” 


by nationally known designers 
and judges. 

Photographs of 63 arrangements. 
Judging, Design, 
Distinction, Har- 
Arrangements 
new 
and 








Articles on 
Point Scoring 
mony, Churcl 

Marie Stevens Wood's 
book for arranger 
flower show judge 

Order from your be 
w from 

MERRIEWOODE PRESS 

240—2nd Street 
Macon, Geergia 
$3.50 per copy 


TREES 


3 to 5 year healthy selected trees, 6” to 16” 
tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue Spruce, Nor- 
way Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir. Postpaid at planting time. For 
Complete Evergreen Catalog write Box 8-C. 


MUSSER FORESTS, 
Indiana, Pa. 


every 


vokeeller 











FOR 
Better LAWNS 


And GARDENS 


Women ‘Can Operate It 
Free Catalog. Write near 
est branch 

ESHELMAN CO., Dept. 1-58 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, iil. 


105 Lake St., Reno, Nev 
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Hardy trees, shrubs, roses, perennials, bulbs, 
fruits and vegetable seeds are listed in the attrac- 
tive catalog in the INTER-STATE NURSERIES, 
HAMBURG, IA 

Daylily varieties are offered by the 
GARDENS, | FIRST ST., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

The Spring Garden Book of the HENRY | 
MICHELL CO., 924 CHESTNUT ST., SRD & SPRUCE 
STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA., is gaily illustrated with 
pictures of the many flowers and vegetables it 
offers. Garden supply materials are also in- 
cluded. 

Outstanding glad varieties, old and new, are 
available from NOWETA GARDENS, ST. CHARLES, 
MINN. 

For all kinds of flower and vegetable 
bulbs and nursery stock consult the 
catalog of the H. G. HASTINGS CO., ATLANTA 2, GA 

Glads in variety may be obtained from p1s- 
TINCTIVE GLADS, NEW CUMBERLAND, PA 

The 1953 catalog of the HALLAWELL SEED CO., 
519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIP., offers 
many kinds of flower and vegetable seeds and 
other plants for the garden. 

Flower and vegetable seeds are listed in the 
catalog just issuedgby the CHARLES C. HART 
SEED CO., WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 

The L. L. OLDS SEED CO., 722 WILLIAMSON ST., 
MADISON 1, wisc., includes a wide assortment of 
flower and vegetable seeds in its new garden book 

The newer glads and the old are procurable 
from WINSTON ROBERTS, BOX 2772, BOISE, IDAHO. 

The amaryllis specialist, WYNDHAM HAYWARD, 
WINTER PARK, FLA., can supply you with amary!- 
lis, gloriosas, blood lilies, crinums and other 
unusual bulbs. 

H. D. RICHARDSON & CO., WILLARDS, 
strawberries and other small fruits. 

The attractive 1953 catalog of the Jsoseru 
HARRIS CO., MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER 11, N.Y., 
is given over to a wide selection of vegetable and 
flower seeds — both new and old. 

H. E. MORROW, 318 WEST THIRD ST., 
TICELLO, 1A., sells “tall corn glads.”” 

For flower and vegetable seeds and garden 
supplies consult the catalog of the BURGESS 
SEED & PLANT CO., GALESBURG, MICH 

The PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, 
honey plants for beekeepers 

Annual and perennial seeds are one of the 
features of SWAYNE’S GARDENS, P. 0. BOX 109, 
PUYALLUP, WASH 

Glad varieties of many 
from ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, 
N. Y. 

VAUGHAN’S, in its 77th year, lists flower and 
vegetable seeds in its latest catalog. The address 
is 47 BARCLAY ST., N. Y., N. Y. 

Usual and unusual flower and vegetable seeds 
may be obtained from the7ROBSON SEED FARMS, 
HALL, N. Y 

At NEWPORT, 
of perennials, annuals and vegetables 

Chrysanthemums for the garden and green- 
house are the specialty of_the WONDERLAND 
NURSERIES, ELLERSON, VA. 

Flower and vegetable seeds are covered in the 
catalog of the ROBERT BUIST CO., 4 8. FRONT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The 1953 seed annual of F. n 
SONS, MILFORD, CONN., contains one of the 
complete listings of vegetables. 

Rare camellias, azaleas and broad-leaved 
evergreens for southern gardens are available 
from the MAGNOLIA GARDENS & NURSERIES, 
CHARLESTON, 8. ¢ 

Flowering plants of the mountains and deserts 
are offered by 0. F. GARRETT, YSLETA, TEX. 
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kinds are available 
GREENLAWN, L. L, 


R. I., GULDEMOND’S carries seeds 
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most 








| rust-resistant, 


Grow Tropical Tree Ferns! 


Direct from Hawaii's volcanic tree fern 
jungles! Grow swiftly; spread like palms 
(as high as 8 feet); will be the talk of 
your friends! Display potted outdoors 
in summer, take indoors in winter. Per- 
fect delivery 
included. 


guaranteed. Growing in- 


structions Botanical name: 
Cibotium chamissoi. Special low price: 
only $2.50 each; $25 per doz., postpaid! 
Check or m.o. to: Tongg Ranch, Box 
2113, Dept. HE, Hawaun, 
U.S.A. Free folder. 


Prevent” 


poa en’ 


Flowers, Gardens 
LIQUID CHAPERONE keeps dogs and 


cats from ruining evergreens, lawn, 
garden, etc. Protects everything 
that grows, also outdoor furniture, 
porch, even garbage can. Harm- 
less, economical. Just spray on-it * 
won't wash off. A little goes a long 
way. Handy 8-oz. bottle now only $1. 
Quart $3, Gallon $8. 


POWDER CHAPERONE 
for Use Indoors 
No more dog hairs! 
Protect chairs, rugs, 
etc. Shaker Pkg. $1. 
KITTY CHAPERONE keeps 


cats from clawing furniture, 

makes them stay where they 

belong. Shaker Pkg. only $1 
Money-Back F at our risk and we 
Guarantee V/ will pay postage) 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 628, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Write for Special Offers 


Honolulu, 


SEND 
O MONEY 
Order 
Chaperone 
C.O0.D. plus post- 
age (or send cash 


Stores 


Frooma POWERFUL JET 


to Softest Rain 


A perfectly wonderful hose nozzle to add to 
any gardener’s pleasure. Light, strong, and 
it has finger-tip control. This 


| Elkay Hose Nozzle gives sprays from seedling 


| off. Will reach 


| 


dewdrops to jet power. Quick, positive shut 
roof of a two-story house. 
Handy for fire-fighting, too.) $1.50 postpaid 
No COD's please. Guaranteed to please.) 
Send 25¢ for Gardening Hints booklet 
ALBIN of CALIFORNIA, Room 63, 1401-59 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


QUALITY STOCK 
25 ators dia Corms $2.75 
12 Regal Lily Bulbs $2.75 
50 Gl. dost orms $2.95 
McGROARTY 


Quincy, Mass. 





JAMES P. 
526 Washington St., 
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TREAT 


YOUR BULBS 


Dust your bulbs, corms and flower roots with Du Pont 
“Arasan” seed disinfectant.” Arasan" controls many 
soil-borne diseases: Fusarium rot and scab of 
gladiolus, basal rot of narcissus, and many de- 
structive diseases of tulip, iris and lilies. Your bulbs 


store better, come up U R a 


better and give you 
better blooms 
the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or 
more stems con be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft 
on slopes. You cover large areas for little money. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. H10) 


Please note change. We have moved from New York 
after 75 years to better serve our growing business, 


BLUE SPRUCE 
fe a 





-——— 











or hedge. Postpaid at planting time 
Also Power Reverse 


COLORADO qqeemens 6 year trans- 
For Complete Evergreen Catalog 
write to Bex 8-C 

Women can operate it. 
Free Cata' Write 
, Dept. 123, 


planta, & to inches tall. Blue- 
ereen to Am AR. blue color; com 
oS 
Indiana. Pa. 
TTER 
ESHELMAN Brrr 
age 
119 eS fF y 


pact sturdy handsome specimens 
»¢ GARDENS 
105 Lake St., 


SNOW PLOW Reno, Nev 





LAWN SEED 


OF fer ewe 
Ont 
UGE shade! 


The lawn for the land you love! 
Half a million more seeds per pound than most 
other brands. Be sure—Plant TUF-TURF! 
PACKAGE PLANTS PRICE 
1 pound 250 sq-ft AT YOUR 
; pounds 750 sq-ft DEALER — OR 
pounds 1250 sq-ft 
25 pounds 6250 sq-ft waive US 


Send For Your FREE Seed Catalog NOW 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 
ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 








Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED 


fate 15 a word, muumam $1.50, cash with order 
(losing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


cenls 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Choe African violets. All plants cuaranteed. Write for catalogue 
GRISWOLD'S, 1819 Main 8t.. Newington, Conn 


LEAF-CUTTINGS. Your choice newest varieties. Priced right 
Send for free list today. NAOMI'S AFRICAN VIOLETS, Dept 
Hi. Brockport, New York 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Latest varieties, many others. Supplies 
GRIST, Brom Dutcher Road, Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts 
Route 6 or 28, at Buzzards Bay Rotary take Lincoln Avenue 
then Rip Van Winkle Way 


ping MORE FUN TO GROW YOUR OWN from leaves. New 
varieties. Other rare house plants. List. HELEN 
POC HI REK, Arthur Road, Solon, Ohio 


“GROWING AND CARE OF THE AFRICAN VIOLET,” 
Free folder. Write today. G. & G. PRODUCTS, Box 7, Dept 
HB. Planetarium Station, New York 24, New York. 


AGENTS —- SALESMEN 


fast-selling Rhinehart SOIL CONDITIONER. Make 
Protected territory. Old re 
COMPANY, 1162 


NEW 
easy money part or full-time work 
liable firm. Write today. RHINEHART 
Polk St., Fort Wayne 7, Indiana. 


BIRD'S NEST FERN 
$2.00 each. SCHEARER’S GREENHOUSES 


5 and 6 inch pots 
Pp 


Havertown, Pa 


BLUEBERRIES 
12,400,000 PINTS OF CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES Last 


reckoning crop of Hybrid Cultivated Blueberries in New Jersey 
N. J. produces more Cultivated Blueberries than the entire 
United States. Several varieties. Order early. Great demand 
Supply limited all over. Two years, 12 to 18 inches. Two years 
$7.00 —- dozen: $40.00 per 100. Three oe $8.00 per dozen 

18 to 24 inches, $50.00 per 100. WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, 
New Jersey, 50 years Nursery 


BOOKS 


FREE LIST OF GARDENING BOOKS. Very helpful in making 
up garden club programs. TROVILLION PRESS, Herrin 
I}Linois 


HOW TO GROW OVER 245 HOUSE PLANTS with success 
Follow simple instructions in the enlarged and illustrated edition 
of “GARDENING INDOORS AS A HOBBY” by William 
Ruben, $1.00 POSTPAID. Special rates to dealers and garden 
clubs. PLANT SPECIALTIES CO., Box 352, Dept. M., Asbury 
Park, N. J 


CAMELLIAS 


“THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture and Nomenclature,’ over 1500 
varieties and symonyms named and described, $1.25. “CA 
MELLIA RESEARCH,” a 76 page repert of our Research Com 
mittee, $1.25. Or both of these books and the “CAMELLIA 
REVIEW,” published eight times yearly, with membership, 
$5.00. CAMELLIA SEED from Huntington Botanie Gardens 
$5.00 per hundred; $2.50 to members. SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA CAMELLIA SOCIETY, 40H, N. San Rafael Ave.. 


Pasadena 2, California 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


RARE SPIDERY FUJI CHRYSANTHEMUMS 2 each 6 kinds 
Dozen $3.00. Singles, Poms, Buttons, 2 each 10 kinds $2.00 
Labeled. Prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, Georgia 


Chrysanthemums direct from Britain. Certified stock from $1.00 
each. Catalogue, over 300 varieties, free. APPLEGARTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM NURSERIES. Ferndown, Wimborne 


Dorset, England 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS Fine vari-ties Also 


Dahlias, Delphiniums, and other Perennials. Free catalog. 
rERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle. Indiana 


DAHLIAS 


ALL GOOD. Catalog free 
since 1900), 


Some new, some old 


DAHLIA GARDENS 


DAHLIAS 
FITCHETT 


Wisconsin 


DAHLIAS. Detroiter. Ike. Dearcy Sainsbury. Comando. A. D 
Lovani. Nicky K. Orchid Lady. collection of 8, $3.00. Free list 
8S. KNOBLOCH 4499, M24, Metamora, Michigan 


UNWIN (double) or COLTNESS (single). Stocky 


DAHLIAS: 


plants for early bloom; in 2 in. bands; mixed colors only. Shipped | 


M: ay 15 - June 15; $2.50 dozen postpaid. Order now. ARROW 
HEAD GARDENS, Plain Road, Wayland, Mass 


GARDENER IN EARLY SPRING 
Married — for 2 acre suburban home with Nursery 
School. Man experienced in lawn care, flower and vege- = 
table garden and general maintenance of home. Handy 
with tools and paint brush. Wife able and willing to 
assist part time in house and Nursery School. Unfur- 
nished apartment with own kitchen, separate entrance 
Age of couple less important than good character, 
health. and general adaptability. Must like children and 
anima!s. Full time employment 9 months of year-— part = 
time all year. BROOKGARDEN NURSERY SCHOOL 
62 Glen Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





| bloom this summer. Shipped in 2 in. bands 








Janesville, | 


CYCLAMEN 


HARDY CYCLAMEN, 3 assorted $1.00. J. SEIDE, 
M assachusetts 


Marblehead 


DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog tel! 
ing Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO. Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


DIGITALIS 
DIGITALIS Perennial Hybrids, pink and yellow, “Stay put” in 
garden. Plants at $1.00. Hand-pollinated seeds $.50 a puck. D 
SEIDE, Marblehead, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS AND COLUMBINES 


] 
| HAND CROSSEO. DELPHINIUMS —-Every plant a master 


piece. New types. New colors including rose and pink. True 
perennials. Hardy «gigantic, double. Seeds planted in March 
bloom in August. Seeds $2. packet (Fractional packets 25c (wee 

50c - $1.) Plants blooming size 25c each. (Minimum 10). Postpaid 

Safe delivery guaranteed. 


COLUMBINES. Long spurred, tremendous size, glorious. Seeds 
25¢e - 50c - $1.00. Plants same as delphiniums. DELPHIA DELL 
GARDENS, Puyallup, Washington. 


DELPHINIUM: ‘PACIFIC HYBRIDS; weil ym plants, will 
at proper time this 
spring. Your choice: deep blue, medium blue, pure white; $3.25 
dozen postpaid. ARROWHEAD GARDENS, Plain Road, 
Wayland, Mass. 


FLOWERS 


Blue, white, lavender, and purple bulbs. $1.00 per dozen. Have 
seven named varieties for $1.00. ROBERT CAMPBELL 
Campbell Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 


FLOWER & PLANT SEEDS 


RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. Rhbododendrons 
Primulas, Orchids, Iris, Liliums, etc. 20 kinds, $2.00; 50 kinds, 
$4.00. GHOSE, Town-end, Darjeeling, India. 


GARDEN LABELS 


Wholesale to seoretaries 


NEW, ALUMINUM, carden labels. —_ 


Write for “Money Maker” plan, and samples. SHEILL 
SERY, Birmingham, Michigan 


GLADIOLUS 


GLADIOLUS COLOR CATALOG. 48 pages, 250 varieties of 
best Glads: 100 varieties Dahlias, plus Begonias, Cannas, 
Gloxinias. Send 10c today. (Deduct on first order.) ALFRED 
MOSES, 71 Lake, Lima, New York. 


MINIATURE, SMALL FLOWERING, and LARGE FLOWER- 
ING GLADIOLUS BULBS 500 varieties Free catalog now 
ready. Special sections for small ones and smokies. ROGERS 
GLAD GARDENS, Box 234,Greenlawn,Long Island.New Y ark 


Bulblets, 100- 


GLADIOLUS Hundred mixed blooming size. 
GLAD 


$.29. Blue Amaryllis seed, three for $1.00. Postpaid 
HAVEN, Sebastopol. California. 


GLADIOLUS RAINBOW MIXTURE 80 blooming size bulbs 
cones. £2.25 postpaid. Wholesale and retail list on request 
WOODSIDE GARDENS. Gravel Road, Webster, New York 


100 MIXED BLOOMING SIZE. GLADIOLUS BULBS $2.25 
postpaid. All giant or large sized blooms in 75 colors. James | 
Mitchell, MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 


HOLLY 
Robbins 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, 
ville, N 


HORTOCLOCHES 


$3.00 ONLY, Frames to make 24 ft. Row of Hot Tents for bring- 
ing on seedlings and early salads. You buy glass locally. Send 
for full particulars and Catal of U Vegetable Seeds 
— American equivalents of English money), and details of 
Parcel. MISS KATHLEEN HUNTER, 
TRU RO, Cornwall, ENGLAND. 





y special Dollar 
| Callestick, 
HOUSE PLANTS 


ORCHID PLANTS; blooming size, guaranteed household thriv- 
ing, 4” blooms @ $2.00. Dr. Seide, Marblehead, Mass. 


ISMENE 
Marble- 


ISMENE GOLDEN, rare, yellow @ $2.00. J. SEIDE, 
head, Mags. 


LILACS 
EXTRAORDINARY SELECTION of finest French. Oriental and 
rare novelty types; sturdiest OWN ROOT stock. Specimens 
special collection offers. Catalog free. UPTON NURSERY, 
Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


ORCHIDS 
ORCHID plants to bloom around I Easter and Mother's day. $10 
up. Magnificent 6 te 8 inch flowers. Finest instruction booklet 


50c (free with plant orders). SAMUEL PRISNER (Orchi- 
dologist), Bos 4550-CH. Coral Gables. , Florida 


HORTICULTURE 





RAISE ORCHIDS at home bia profits fascinating. Year 
‘round any climate. NO GREENHOUSE, Instructions IN- 
CLUDING 3 orchid plants, sent for no-risk examination. FREE 
details. FLOWERLAND, 601-H. 80. Vermont, Los Angeles 5 


California 
PELARGONIUMS (Lady Washington Geraniums 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS, SELECT VARIETIES. Glistening 
whites, pinks, salmon, orchid, fiery reds, near-black. Sturdy 
sunshine grown plants from City of Flowers, ready for pots. 
zarden. Growing instructions with each order. Mention this ad 
for FREE six months supply special fertilizer. 6-%3.00, 12-%5.00 
All different. Postpaid. CANYON GARDENS, Tunnel Road. 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


PERENNIALS 


Send for folder on such garden favorites as PULMONARIA, 
MINIATURE ROSES, ROSE DAPHNE, many other PEREN- 
NIALS and GROUND COVERS. MOHLE MEADOWLAND 
NURSERY. Great Meadows, N. J 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER’S position desired on a permanent basis by a sober, 
reliable, farm-reared man. Experienced with farm-animals. 
fruits, berries, vegetables, lawns, gardens and flowers. References 
Wife not to work as a domestic. Please state requirements in first 
etter. Eastern Massachusetts preferred. Box A.E. 10, care of 
HORTICULTURE, Boston, Mass 


HEAD GARDENER, working, experienced glass and outdoors, 
Gardening only. Estate, institution, publie garden. Specialty 


flowers. Reply BOX 20, c/o HORTICULTURE, Boston, Mass 
HEAD GARDENER, married, childless, European American 


training, creenhouses and outeide work with education to handle 
all details of or responsible position on private estate or institu 
tion. Please state full particulars. Box 40. HORTICULTURI 


PRIMROSES 


Splendid heavily rooted young plants from excellent strain 
Plant in well prepared soil partial shade. $1.50 per dozen. Ten 


lollars hundred. ASHUMET FARM, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


ROSE BUSHES 
ROSE BUSHES, Large, heavy rooted, two-year, ever-blooming 


varieties only. $7.95 per dozen postpaid. Free descriptive list 


McFARLAND’S NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


State Inspected Strawberry Plants. Leading varieties. 25-$1.25 
50-$2.15: 100-$3.25, postpaid. Free circular. FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Massachusetts 


NEW-MAINE 55 Orland. Menmouth, Erie, Eden, Vermilion 
ind 25 other standard and everhearinge varieties Raspberries 
Blueberries, Asparazus Catalog freee WALTER K. MORSS 
& SON, Bradford, Mass 


STRELITZIA 


“STRELITZIA REGINAE” 
BRIARWOOD GARDENS, 
New York. 


4 seeds, $50; 10 seeds, $1.00, 
83-66 150th Street, Jamaica 35, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


NORWAY SPRUCE TRANSPLANTS 15 to 18 inches, 3 for 
$1.25—6 for $2.25. Scotch Pine seedlings 12 to 15 inches, 4 for 
$1.25—-10 for $2.50 POSTPAID. STRICK & ALLYN CO., 
R1 Elmira, New York 


HOW TO GROW DWARF MING TREES- Here's 
i'lustrated booklet civing history and step by 
growing these fascinating trees. Also tells how to find valuable 
wild growing specimens. Send today for ‘Raising Dwarf Trees 
For Pleasure And Profit’—with 3 packets of DWARFING 
REE SEEDS, $1.95 ppd. Write to DON PEDRO FARMS, 
HO, Rte 2, Box 1007. Stockton, California. Write for FREE seed 
list and information 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES AND SHRUBS from seed for shade, 
windbreak, snow fence, ornament, erosion control, etc. For free 
planting guide price list, write WOODLOT SEED COM- 
PANY, Norway 43, Michigan 


a new 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER WANTED 
Middle age landseape gardener for small nursery in Pennsylvania, 
zood working conditions, house available. Write stating sal: ry 
Opening April Ist. HORTICULTURE, Box 52 
Boston, Mass 


WANTED 


und experience 
300 Massachusetts Ave 


YOUR NAME PLEASE, for our list of fine annual plants, both 
transplants and pot crown. Order now for delivery at planting 
time. World's largest flowering snapdracons, 50, £2.75: newest 
and best asters, 50, $2.25: 25 each super giant zinnias and mari- 
golds, $2.25, strong transplanted. All postpaid 


PAUL WARD, 
Box 144, Hillsdale, Michigan 
GOOD HOUSE FOR SEMI-RETIRED COUPLE—will pay 


cash approximately 6 rooms All conveniences--zood repair 
2 to 6 acres, scenic area—within 125 miles of N. Y. City near 
estate, golf course or other outdoor part time employment 
Hichest character references. Write full location, description 
CHARLES GIEDEMAN, 5031 W. 220 Street, Fairview Park 
26, Ohie 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER CARETAKER for smal! estate 
full time job — R. W. STODDARD, 19 Monmouth Road 
Worcester, Mass 


March 195: 


etep procedure on | 





_ COMING EVENTS, 


=. 

Mar. 9-11 and 18-20. Williamsburg, .! 
Annual Williamsburg Garden Symposium 

Mar. 14-15. Suffolk, Va. Camellia Show 

Mar. 17-18. Hot Springs, Ark. Daffodil and 
Spring Bulb Show, Hot Springs Council of 
Garden Clubs, Armory. 

Mar. 20-21. Charleston, S. C. 
Chapter Meeting, National Shade 
Conference, Fort Sumter Hotel 

Mar. 26-29. Wilmington, N.C. Azalea Festival 

April 8. Boston. Lecture on soil by Dr 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, Horticultural Hall 

April 8-10. Memphis, Tenn. Convention of the 
Men's Garden Club of America 

April 9. Hershey, Pa. Annual Meeting, 
den Club Federation of Pa. 

April 23-26. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Meeting and Cymbidium Orchid 
Santa Barbara International Cymbidium 
Orchids, Ine. 

April 24-May 5. Maryland. 
Week. 

April 26-May 2. Garden Week in Virginia 

May 7-12. Pennsylvania. House and Garden 
Tour. 

May 14-17. Kentucky. Tour of Homes and 
Gardens, Garden Club of Kentucky. Write 
Mrs. H. Alvin Stilz, R. R. 6, Lexington, Ky 

Mar. 27. Providence, R. I. Lecture: “Gardens 
in Ireland and Scotland’’ by Ernest kK 
Thomas, Room 201, Rogers Hall, Brown 
Univ., at 7:45 P. M. 

Mar. 12-May 9. Fourth Annual Visiting Home 
and Garden Tours of Georgia, sponsored by 
the Garden Club of Georgia. Write: Mrs 
Poole, 899 West Wesley Rd., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern 


Gar - 
Annual 


Show, 


House & Garden 





WILDFLOWERS 


AMERICAN 
Michigan 


FIFTY KINDS of Wildflower seeds. Ask for list 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, Box 37, Garden City 


NATIVE WILDFLOWERS: Rhododendrons, asaleas, everereens, 
shrubs, trees, perennials, ferns. Free Catalogue. THREE 
LAURELS, Marshall, North Carolina 


WILDFLOWERS & FERNS. 
fresh. Free Catalocue. WAKI 
Pennsylvania 

WILDFLOWER SEEDS AND PLANTS including native orchide 
Many rare varieties. Send for list. LESLIE'S WILDFLOWER 
NURSERY, 30 Summer St., Methuen, Mass 


WORM WIZARDS 


WORM WIZARDS. Work Wonders fertilizing, aerating, cultivat 
ing, irrigating soil. 500-%4.00. 1000-$7.00. Directions with every 
order. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South Street 


Pittsfield, Mass 


. « » Gives new life to your plants and 
shrubs changes hard-packed 
problem soil into easy-to-work loam. 


,-pt. covers 
SPECIAL OFFER teres oven 
(AGENTS WANTED) Write TODAY 
RHINEHART CO., 1162 Polk St., 


Packed 
Home, 


Healthy, hardy, mature 
ROBIN FARM, Rfd 


hinehart 


bielim@mete!. [elpglel. [2 ) 





Fort Wayne 7, tnd. 
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3 Hardy Ferns & Wild Flowers 


} Spring Price List of Hardy Ferns, Wild P-4 
%* Flowers, Bulbs & Native Orchids free 4 
g on request. 46 
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Flower petals are striped in striking color 
combinations of red and white, yellow and 
red, purple and white. 3 pkts. $1 .00. 


THE 1953 ALL-AMERICA 
MEDAL WINNERS 


ALYSSUM, ROYAL CARPET — Brilliant drifts of royal purple i 

nches across, but only a few inches high. The first new Alyssum ir 

ors-—-An Outstanding Ne >velty 3 pkts. $1.00 

PETUNIA, COMANCHE Stunning, deepest red Petunia ever 
ffered. Flowers 2'/2 in. across; erect mpact plants 15 in. higt 

2 pkts. $1.00 

COLLECTION AA3.—1 pkt. each, all three $1.00 

Plus! Our be fully ilustroted 1953 Seed Annual showing 
t sa'dibeaee te t lor, and the best in Flowers, Vegetobles 
a. bs 


onan 


/ 


Free with minimum order of $1.00 


BURNETT BROS., INC. Phone BA 7-6138 
92 Chambers St. Dept. C, New York 7, N. Y. 


Makes All Plants THRIVE 


EVEN IN THE POOREST SOIL! 


ORCAWIC Liquid Fish PLANT FOOD 


Enjoy a greener lawn, loveller flowers, bigger 
vegetables with BLO-GRO true liquid fer 
tilizer It's complete food for all plants, 
quickly absorbed through roots and leaves 
for sensational growing results 
10-5-5 Formula gives DOUBLE ae 
PLUS natural plant growth factors ( 
slurry or emulsion He ware od 
eps indefinitely le mpost activator 
ECONOMICAL__EASY. 10 USE, lint can 
make s 40 to 100 gals. no “ier. solution 
mivy $1; Qts, $1.65; G0 $4.1 all post 
paid. Free Garden Bookiet Orde r NOW! 


BI0-GRO Div. D, Bioproducts, Warrenton, Ore. 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTRAL SOCIETY 


1953 SPRING FLOWER SHOW — 
Saturday, March 21 through Sunday, 
March 29, at the State Fair Grounds, 
Eight Mile Road and Woodward, 
Detroit. 
Featured by THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY will be 
A PLANT DOCTOR CLINIC, 
staffed by horticultural specialists, 
who will give free advice and consul- 
tation to those attending the Show. 
This service to gardeners and home 
makers is made possible through the 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICE of MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE. 
THE WISHING WELL, under the 
auspices of THE GARDEN LI- 
BRARY OF MICHIGAN. 
A FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
SECTION for the Garden Clubs, 
sponsored by THE DETROIT 
GARDEN CENTER. 
PLEASE NOTE: New memberships 
and renewals to the Society ($3.00, 
single; $5.00, dual) must be received by 
March 16, fot those members to receive 
Flower Show tickets. 


Saturday, May 23, 
ANNUAL MEETING and 
LUNCHEONoFrTHESOCIETY 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














Come and enjoy them 


Golden Gardens... 


Full of sunshine 
Color and fragrance 


lo welcome spring 


Fountains of rippling water in a setting of azaleas, dogwoods, tulips and daffodils . . . a Persian carpet of primroses .. . 
golden acacias with their subtle perfume and rose gardens in full bloom— these are features planned for Grand Hall. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 


The 82nd Annual 
New England Spring Flower Show 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 15-21 


Show Hours: 
Sunday, March 15 Admission Each Member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Receives 


— 1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Monday through Saturday $ 1. 50 One Free Admission Ticket 


— 10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
HORTICULTURE 
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NOW! A TROPICAL PARADISE IN YOUR OWN GARDEN! 


STERN’S 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 
SUNGLORY 


New Giant Hybrid 
Hibiscus 


COLOSSAL 
FLOWERS 
up to 12 inches 


One of the world’s largest and most beautiful flowers. Ex- Flowers trom July il Late Fall 


quisite as a Java sunset. Graceful as a Polynesian dance. 
These huge beauties are closely related to the tropical flowers 
you've read about in travel books, yet these South Pacific Sun- 


A new center of attraction in your garden, A gardener’s con- 
versation piece! Immense flowers larger than a dinner plate 
burst into bloom within 90 days after planting. They'll bloom 
continuously from July until frost. Most amazing cut flower. 
Place only one blossom in a large shallow bowl as table center- 
piece decoration, or wire into arrangement with other flowers. 
Guaranteed Easy to Grow Each plant develops a bushy, shrub-like growth from 2 to 4 feet 
tall, covered with rich green foliage. These winter-hardy plants 
last a lifetime, developing new beauty and increased flower 


production with the passing years. 


glories are absolutely hardy even in coldest U. S. climate. 
Guaranteed by Stern’s Nurseries to withstand winter tempera- 


tures of 20° below zero, 


These vigorous plants will thrive in any kind of soil. For 
maximum growth and size of flower, give them plenty of 
plant food and plenty of water. Plant these Stern's Sunglories 


in full sun—plant them about 24 inches apart. For most spec- RUSH ORDER = SUPPLY LIMITED! 


tacular effect, plant in groups of three or more in your garden 
among other medium high flowers. They supply startling 


beauty planted among your flowering shrubs or as specimens x 
planted in a bed on the lawn. STERN’S NURSERIES 
Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


SAMOA - PINK CORAL 


10 to 12 inch flowers. Clear, deep, satiny rosy-pink with red SOLD ONLY BY MAIL 
center. 2 to 3 feet tall. (SUPER-ROSE) ° 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 

Heavy 3 to 5-eye $ Rush South Pacific Sunglories for my guaranteed tropical 

‘ ¥ 1 for.... 3.75 paradise garden! Money back at any time if I’m not 100% delighted. 
roots, 3-year old 
flowering plants. POST- 3 for.... $1 1.00 
Unconditionally PAID 

‘ epee 6 fer... $21.00 


guaranteed or 


money back, 10 for .. $32.00 


Send check or money order 
Avoid disappointment— Order plants 


Order now for immediate delivery. 


CHECK PRICES Enclosed is $ 
if Each 

$3.75 

3for NAME 

$11.00 


6 for 
| $21.00 appress 


10 for 
$32.00 


POSTPAID TOWN STATE 
BSE BESS ESSERE SESS SS 





Seedlings shipped in “Plant- 
te cartons, roots packe lin 


ture-holding Michigan 


BRECK’S, 268 Breck Blidg., 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 


lowing to be shipped 


Please 


end me the f 
post, tid, safe delivery gu 


iranteed, at proper 
May |Sto June 15) 


of 6 Hybrid Rho 
? 


1 6 Assorted Azaleas, 12 


Order No. DZ980 


planting time this spring 


ombination Offer (s 


endrons an 


Total amount Enclosed $ 


PRINT NAME 
ADDRE 


TOWN & ZONE 


ee 


12 PLANTS 


Now! 


Two Aristocrats of 
Early Summer Blooms! 
* Floods of Gorgeous, 
Colorful Flowers! + For 
Foundation Plantings! 
* Grow in Full Shade! 
«Increase Value of 
Your Property! 








Last year we had to say, “Sorry, no more 
left” to thousands. This year, again, we 
can't guarantee to fill all orders anless 
mailed promptly. Why the tremendous de- 
mand? Well, who ever heard of getting 
such choice Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
for less than 50c apiece. RHODODEN- 
DRONS are true HYBRIDS blue- 
blooded aristocrats, not ordinary seedlings. 
Why, they'll multiply in value ten to 
twenty times over. You might even get 
a rare “‘collector’s specimen” from these 
fine hybrids. You'll increase the value of 
your property, too, with these eye-filling 
beauties. They create the richest of home 
Settings as they grow into bushy luxuriance 
—freshly green the year ‘round, a riot of 
color in June, with giant flowers ranging 
from deep crimson through delicate pinks 
to dazzling white. Healthy, husky, well- 
rooted seedlings, 5 to 8 inches high with 
8 to 10 leaves each. 


This special combination offer of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas will turn your gar- 
den into a fairyland of jewel-bright color! 
Millions of May Azalea blossoms set the 
landscape ablaze! Mass them for bold 
blocks of color or work them as “eye- 
catchers” in evergreen borders and founda- 
tion plantings. Huge clusters of vivid azal 
eas accent formal plantings, lend bright 
charm to casual groupings. These hardy 
shrubs thrive in northern gardens, in shad- 
ed areas, in acid soil. Healthy, well-rooted 
hybrid seedlings come in 2” bands, ready to 
put in ground. On this offer you get 2 each 
of the following: Mollis, pale yellow to 
deep flaming red; Kae mpferi, salmon to 
fiery red, shade-loving; Schlippenbachi, 
fragrant, lavender-pink giant flowers. 

Rush check or money order today and 
get BOTH Rhododendrons and Azaleas— 
12 plants in all, for only $5.95 Order 
No. DZ980. Sold only 
bination 


in above com 





